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THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL—PROTOTYPE OF THE 
SEMINARY 


For the past six years there has been celebrated at Baltimore 
what might appropriately be termed a Preparatory Seminary 
Sunday. It is actually known as St. Charles’ Day at the 
Cathedral. On that occasion, which is annually designated by 
the Archbishop, the faculty and students of St. Charles’ College 
gather at the Cathedral to assist at pontifical Mass and partici- 
pate in a function which is calculated to bring their institution 
to the attention of the Catholics of the Archdiocese. The mem- 
bers of the faculty participate in the ceremony by filling the 
various offices of the Mass; the students provide the choir and 
render the music. At the celebration for the present school year 
which took place on Sunday, February 11, the most Reverend 
Archbishop Michael J. Curley pontificated and the speaker was 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Patrick J. McCormick of the 
Catholic University. Monsignor McCormick’s discourse on the 
Cathedral School as the Prototype of the Seminary follows: 


Carefully study to present thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly handling the word of 
truth, (II Tim. 11, 16). 

I quote the admonition of St. Paul to his disciple Timothy be- 
cause of its peculiar application to the body of young men as- 
sembled here today to observe St. Charles’ Day in your venerable 
Cathedral. They can be expected to take these words to heart, 
for they are preparing to be God’s workmen, who before many 
years we hope will be rightly handling the word of truth. Now 
they are studying and carefully studying to present themselves 
approved unto God. It is eminently appropriate that they should 
be assembled here at the Cathedral Church in accordance with 
the wishes of the Most Reverend Archbishop, assisting at pontifi- 
cal Mass and participating in the ceremonies, for they are 
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students of a type of school which has been nurtured in the 
sanctuary, has grown up in the very shadow of the Cathedral, a 
school with a history and tradition almost as venerable as that 
of the Church itself, and if we would know the sacred character 
of its work today, its intimate relation to the life of the Church, 
we cannot do better perhaps than recall something of its history, 
its long career from Apostolic times to the present. 

You all know that Our Lord Himself taught and prepared the 
Apostles for their world mission to teach all men. The Apostles 
in like manner trained their immediate successors. St. Paul 
could address Timothy as “his son in the faith” because he had 
trained and educated him for his office as priest and bishop. So, 
too, the early bishops personally educated their clergy for the 
work of the ministry. The first Christian school thus came into 
existence with the Bishop as teacher and his future clergy as 
pupils; a household school, it is true, but a school nevertheless, 
and one having that intimacy and close association which re- 
sembled the familiar contact of Our Lord with His Apostles. 
From this homelike and simple school there developed an in- 
stitution that quickly took shape and form quite in accord with 
what appears to be the perfectly natural expansion of a rapidly 
growing Church. 

The onerous duties of the bishops, and especially the neces- 
sary absences from their sees on missionary and other duties, 
soon forced the bishops to relinquish in part their teaching in 
these early seminaries. In the meantime the number of candi- 
dates for Holy Orders had increased, and, with the appearance 
of heresy and the constant antagonism which came from pagan 
adversaries, the curriculum of studies was broadened. With all 
of this a corps of teachers was required. They had to train the 
future priests not only to be the dispensers of the sacraments, and 
the teachers of the people, but the champions and defenders of 
the faith. And the outcome of this was the episcopal or cathe- 
dral school. Then a little later, whgn the bishop came to live in 
community with his clergy, according to the early forms of the 
canonical life as it was established at the cathedrals, this school 
for clerics became an integral part of church organization at the 
episcopal sees. The Patriarchium at Rome, with its large school 
for clerics domiciled in the Vatican Palace, was but a larger 
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form of the school which could be seen throughout the Christian 
world in ecclesiastical centers as far removed as Hippo in Africa 
or York in England. 

Not seldom but frequently indeed these early seminaries ac- 
quired wide repute as schools, and in some instances had sepa- 
rate establishments for the benefit of the laity. They were, of 
course, chiefly and specifically for the education of the clergy 
and even during the so-called dark ages rivalled the monasteries 
in keeping aflame the lamp of learning. What a tribute it is to 
the Cathedral School, that when the Emperor Charlemagne 
wished to revive education and culture in his realm he should 
choose for his adviser and the director of his plans a deacon 
from the cathedral school of York, Alcuin, the eager teacher 
and student, a master of the learning of his time, who with the 
support of Charlemagne inaugurated one of the greatest educa- 
tional revivals in history! 

The Middle Ages, so often described as dark and benighted, 
saw the rise of many types of schools in answer to the needs of 
the time, and among these the university, a distinctly medieval 
creation, which has come down to our own day with many of the 
characteristics it had even in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
This great institution usually came into being in places where 
there were already flourishing schools, and some of the greatest 
universities owe their origin in large measure to a cathedral school 
or seminary. Paris, which became the world’s greatest theological 
center, is an example in point. The cathedral school of Notre 
Dame was an important factor, if not the most important, in the 
formation of the university, and it may be largely because of 
this that theology became its leading study and remained such 
during the Middle Ages. 

The Church you know was the mother of the universities. She 
it was who founded most of them, chartered them and empowered 
them to grant degrees. And although she favored them in many 
ways, granted them many privileges and rights, saw them over- 
shadow and supersede the cathedral school for the teaching of 
theology, she never relinquished her attachment to the ancient 
and historic school for the training of the clergy. 

It was no surprise consequently when the Bishops of the great 
Council of Trent, attributing some of the abuses of the Reforma- 
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tion period to the decline of fervor and zeal in the clergy, looked 
to the establishment of the old school as the only hope for a new 
order. Then, perhaps more than at any other time, was it realized 
that the education of the clergy was not accomplished through 
the acquisition of theological or philosophical learning, however 
advanced that might be, nor by attendance at world-famed in- 
stitutions; it could only be accomplished, as it had been from 
early Christianity, under the immediate supervision of the 
bishops and in the cathedral seminary. There the pursuit of 
knowledge would be accompanied by the pursuit of virtue and 
the acquisition of the priestly endowments by the regular disci- 
pline and training demanded for the ministry. In consequence, 
they issued that legislation which restored the seminary as the 
regular school for the education of the clergy and which has come 
down to the present as expressive of the mind of the Church. It 
is of interest for us to note that the most zealous of all the 
bishops of the period following the Council in making operative 
the laws pertaining to the education of the clergy was the Patron 
of the college whose students are assembled here today St. 
Charles Borromeo, the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 

The seminary, whether in its higher or lower department, has 
the same purpose today as that designated for it by the great 
Council of Trent, the same purpose it had from the beginning, 
namely, the education or, better, the formation of the clergy. 
The preparatory department, such as that of St. Charles Col- 
lege, renders a service peculiarly its own. It receives the students 
when very young, entering upon the period of youth, when the 
early signs of vocation or the first inclinations to the priestly 
state appear, and it nourishes and fosters the divine call. It in- 
fluences and shapes character when the soul is most plastic, most 
easily affected, and guides the aspirant to the altar when he is 
in most need of direction. Mentally and spiritually it attempts 
to form him for those higher studies and that more exacting 
training of the major seminary which will prepare him imme- 
diately for the priestly office. 

St. Charles’ College has the unique distinction of being the 
first preparatory seminary in the United States. Founded in 
1848, when due to immigration from Europe the Church in this 
country was growing with tremendous rapidity, when priests were 
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eagerly sought in the old countries to serve the American mission 
and when native vocations were almost unknown, and when due 
to poverty and the needs of a growing Church no diocese in the 
country could open such an institution, St. Charles College be- 
gan in a humble way its career of service. It was at once the 
cathedral school for Baltimore and also for the other dioceses of 
the country, and it had then no other purpose than that which 
the Church in her general and provincial councils designated for 
the lower or preparatory seminary. Such it is today, and such it 
promises to continue. 

On a day like this, when the college with its personnel is 
brought conspicuously to your attention, I think it well that you 
be reminded of the nature of its work and of the place it fills in 
the life of the Church, as pictured by its historical background. 
Knowing the institution better, appreciating more fully what is 
its sacred work, you will have its welfare and interest at heart. 
You will surely remember it in your prayers anl render it any 
assistance you can. You will, I am sure, not fail to thank God for 
it, for its unquestioned service to the Church in our country, and 
you will beg God’s blessing and grace upon its professors and 
students for even greater accomplishments in the future, and es- 
pecially in enabling the young aspirant to the priesthood to heed 
the admonition of St. Paul to Timothy “to present himself ap- 
proved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly handling the word of truth.” 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


EDUCATION AND IRISH SCHOOLMASTERS IN 
MARYLAND'S NATIONAL PERIOD 


The Revolutionary War was hardly won when Maryland es- 
tablished Washington College at Chestertown on the Western 
Shore in Kent County (1782) and transformed King William’s 
Academy in Annapolis into St. John’s College (1785) with the 
two institutions united as the first University of Maryland.’ In 
harmony with the State’s revival of its ancient policy of reli- 
gious freedom for all Christians, these institutions were in- 
corporated by the Assembly with the proviso that students “be 
freely admitted to equal privileges and advantages of education 
and to all the literary honors of the college according to their 
merits without requiring or enforcing any religious or civil test, 
or urging their attendance upon any particular religious worship 

. other than what they have been educated in or have the con- 
sent or approbation of their parents . . . to attend” and the even 
more remarkable guarantee that no “preference be given in the 
choice of a principal, vice-principal, or other professor, master, or 
tutor . . . on account of his particular religious profession, hav- 
ing regard solely to his moral character and literary abilities, and 
other necessary qualifications.” 

To what extent this benevolent toleration was practiced in the 
selection of members of the faculty is not known. Theoretical 
toleration precedes virtual toleration by years, and educational 
institutions have been slow to admit believers in non-dominant 
creeds to honored membership. Yet Maryland was changing 
rapidly with the adoption of a more liberal State Constitution, 
its ratification of a tolerant Federal Constitution, and the de- 
cline, if not the disappearance, of political Puritanism within 
the State. At any rate, Washington College must have merited 
the support of John Lewis, superior of the ex-Jesuit priests, who 
was a contributor toward its endowment, and the approval of 
Msgr. John Carroll when he accepted its honorary doctorate. 
Among the Rev. Dr. William Smith’s original staff was Joseph 
Condon, formerly head of the Kent County Free School, but 


*B. C. Steiner, History of Education in Maryland (1894) 41f., 70f., 98f., 
103f.; Elihu Riley, The Ancient City, A History of Annapolis, Md. (1887) 
208f., 257.; Peter Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (1922) 7; 
John B. McMaster, A History of the People of the U. S., IL (1850) 501. 
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nothing is noted of either his racial antecedents or his creedal 
beliefs. 

Msgr. Carroll and his friend, George Digges, associated with 
the Rev. Patrick Allison, a leading Presbyterian figure, and Rev. 
William Smith, an Episcopalian minister, as agents to collect 
funds for St. John’s College. Later, when this institution faced 
public attacks, it found no more courageous defender than 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton who had long served as a trustee. 
Among its early teachers were John McDowell (d. 1821), pro- 
fessor of mathematics and later principal; Rev. Ralph Higgin- 
botham, a native of Waterford, Ireland, a graduate of Trinity 
College, an Anglican minister who administered King William’s 
School, professor of classics and a director of the college until 
his death in 1813; John Connell; Patrick McGrath, professor of 
grammar (1790-) ; Richard Owen; Dr. William Rafferty, a native 
of Ireland, professor of ancient languages and philosophy and 
also principal; and Dr. Edward Sparks who came from Ireland 
and who taught the ancient languages (1822-) for three decades. 
Too much stress cannot be placed upon names when it comes to 
religious indentification, for certainly Patrick M’Closkey (d. 
1791), an assistant to Mr. Heath, an immigrant from London 
and rector of the newly established Cokesbury College (1787)?, 
must have been a sound Methodist. 

A broadly cultured priest, John Carroll was deeply interested 
in the education of not only his co-religionists but of his country- 
men in general. And as a man born to the Maryland manor, he 
was concerned with civic welfare and the development of the 
State. Hence, he joined Dr. Allison and Dr. William West, an 
Episcopalian rector, with whom he habitually “acted in cordial 
co-operation for the promotion of the good of the community,” 
to establish a much needed academy in Baltimore (1786.)* A 
financial failure, this academy’s tenure of life was brief, but not 
so discouraging that James Priestly, a former teacher in George- 
town, Maryland, feared to establish another Baltimore Academy 
(1796.) This too was an unsuccessful venture, but its founder 


*B. C. Steiner, Cokesbury College, the First Methodist Institution of 
Higher Learning (1885) 14f. 

*Clayton C. Hall, Baltimore: Its History and Its People (1912) I, 47; 
J. T. Scharf, The Chronicles of Baltimore (1874) 243; Annie L. Sioussat, Old 
Baltimore (1931) 150. 
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retained his ardor and joined Bishop Carroll in organizing 
Baltimore College (1803) which was financed by a money-mak- 
ing lottery.* For a time this institution was administered by Louis 
Frangois Picot (d. 1825), a native of Rouen, France, who came as 
a royalist exile from San Domingo and changed his name in fear 
to Louis Hue Girardin. A thorough scholar, he was said to have 
taught at Georgetown College and William and Mary in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. While in Baltimore his writings on his- 
torical, literary, and scientific subjects gave him the necessary 
prestige to be selected the first president of the Maryland Acad- 
emy of Science and Literature (1822) .° 

In Baltimore, St. Peter’s Male Free School was established by 
the bishop with the support of the parishioners of St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. In 1807, the Orphaline Charity School was incorpo- 
rated with Carroll, David Kurtz, a Lutheran preacher, and James 
Inglis, a noted Presbyterian minister, on the list of trustees.’ A 
year later, the strictly sectarian Methodist Free School was or- 
ganized. Isaac McKim, a wealthy Irish Presbyterian merchant 
established the first non-sectarian free school. John Oliver, an 
Irish-born merchant and president of the Hibernian Society, be- 
queathed $20,000 to found the Oliver Hibernian School to educate 
local youth without regard to creed or sex. A recognized edu- 
cator in the decade after 1820 was Dr. Patrick McCauley. An 
interesting teacher was John P. Carter who had been educated at 
the Washington Catholic Seminary and who taught school in 
Baltimore before founding his own academy (1830) in Franklin. 
Later as a principal of a Baltimore public school, he prepared 
youth for college and studied for the Presbyterian ministry for 
which he was licensed in 1838. As a minister, he founded the 
New Windsor College, served as principal of the Rock Hill and 
Hagerstown Academies, and became the first president of Lincoln 
University. In 1821, a successful boys’ academy was founded 


ne Baltimore, 225, 294; Sioussat, Baltimore, 150; Steiner, op. cit., 
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by Alexander McCaine (1768-1856), an Irish immigrant to 
Charleston, South Carolina (1788), who labored as a Methodist 
exhorter in the Carolinas and in Virginia and who defended slav- 
ery in published pamphlets.*° Somewhat later, McNally’s In- 
stitute was a famous school for the sons of Baltimore’s aristoc- 

An outstanding educator of forty years in Maryland was 
Samuel Knox (1756-1832) a native of Armagh and a graduate 
from the University of Glasgow.’? On his arrival in America, he 
taught at Bladensburg (1788) and at Frederick (1797-1803), 
presided over his academy (1808-20) in Baltimore which later 
became Baltimore College, and in his declining years ruled an 
academy in Frederick with which Roger B. Taney served as a 
visitor. Well considered by Thomas Jefferson whose educational 
philosophy, he influenced, he was honored by Jefferson with the 
first call to his new foundation of the University of Virginia. 
This appointment, Knox declined on account of his advanced age. 
- As an educator, a moulder of public opinion, and a sound demo- 
crat, he published a Vindication of the Religion of Mr. Jefferson 
and a Statement of his Services in the Cause of Religious Liberty 
(1800). His prize essay on the Best System of Liberal Educa- 
tion adopted to the Genius of the United States attracted favor- 
able attention as did his brief outlining a system of education 
for Maryland. 

A man of broad vision, Knox would democratize education 
with a free elementary system of education, a preparatory school 
in every county, a college in every state, a national university 
and a board of education—a program strikingly like the scheme 
for which Jefferson contended during the last half of his life. He 
would leave all sectarian education to the various religious 
denominations as the only harmonious arrangement under the 
system of complete separation of church and state. He would 
pay a living wage to teachers that men of ability might be ob- 
tained and retained: “The salaries of the various teachers ought 


® Dicti of American Biography (D.A.B.), 11 (1933) 506. 
and Memorial of Maryland, II, 414. 
* DAB. 10 (1933) 480; Steiner, op. cit., 43 f.; T. J. C. Williams and 
Folger McKinsey, History of Fredericki County, Md. (1910) I, 520; see, R. 
J. Purcell, “Thomas Jefferson’s Educational Views” in Catholic Educational 
Review, Sept. 1932. 
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to be liberal, and fully equal to what men of their circumstances 
could make in other departments of business suited to their cir- 
cumstances.” Arrangements could be made so that poor boys 
whose parents agreed to have them educated for teachers should 
under a competitive system of selection be educated from their 
earliest years in primary schools until they completed advanced 
courses in the university: “This in the course of a few years, 
would train up a proper supply of tutors, both masters and assist- 
ants, for the different seminaries, and at the same time extend the 
blessings of literary instruction to hundreds who would otherwise 
be deprived of it. Tutors so educated through the different stages 
of the literary course, on the same general board or society, would, 
in every point of view, be rendered greatly preferable to strangers 
educated under different institutions.” 

In the meantime, Bishop Carroll not forgetful of the growing 
need of Catholic collegiate and seminary training founded, or 
gave his full patronage to the promoters of, Georgetown College 
(1789), St. Mary’s Seminary under the exiled priests of Saint 
Sulpice (1799), and Mount St. Mary’s College and Seminary at 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. Toward the end of his life, Charles 
Carroll assisted in the foundation of St. Charles College (1830). 
In 1821, Washington Seminary (Gonzaga College) was estab- 
lished in Washington and thirty years later, Loyola College in 
Baltimore. In all of these schools there were Irish influences and 
for the most part save for St. Mary’s Seminary they were ad- 
ministered by Irish educators at least after their formative years. 
Nor were all of these educators religious. In St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, there were two teachers who were probably Irish born, 
James Mullen who at one time kept an academy in Emmitsburg 
(1805) and Graham Carr. It is likely that Peter McDonald, an 
instructor at Georgetown College (1794) taught at the seminary 
during his brief study for the priesthood.** 

In the District of Columbia, there were a number of Irish 
teachers who came at a time when the construction of public 
buildings had attracted Irish architects, artisans, and laborers as 


™%See J. S. Easby-Smith, Georgetown University (1907); Steiner, op. cit., 
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well as an occasional land speculator.* James Reed Dermot, 
who though a Catholic had been an assistant in the Alexandria 
Academy, worked on the revision of L’Enfant’s plan of the Fed- 
eral City and served as an aide to Major Andrew Elliott, city 
surveyor.** Thomas Freeman (d.1821), a highly educated emi- 
grant from Ireland (1784), may have never taught school but he 
did practice surveying and undertook the first topographical 
survey of the district. In 1804, he was appointed by Jefferson 
to explore the region of the Red and Arkansas Rivers. He also 
mapped the boundary line between Tennessee and Alabama; but 
as an opponent of land speculators he died poor in the midst of 
tempting opportunities for acquiring wealth on the frontier.’® 
Thomas Kirk, an Irish teacher, prepared William Wilson Cor- 
coran (1798-1888), a son of an exile from Limerick and himself 
an internationally famous merchant-banker and philanthropist, 
for Georgetown College.‘* Jeremiah Connor had a school on 
Greenleaf Point as early as 1798. Nicholas Callan, a United 
Irishman, came as a political refugee and established an academy 
which instructed two generations of Washington youths.'* Rev. 
A. T. McCormick had a private school on Capitol Hill (1802-). 
There was Francis Donnelly’s school (1803-) and also Mrs. 
Reagan’s school for girls on F Street (1806-). According to the 
local census, Washington had five Irish schoolmasters in 1803, 
four in 1822, two in 1834, one in 1846, one in 1850, and four in 
1853. With the establishment of Washington Seminary (Gon- 
zaga College) in 1821, Catholic boys were as well taken care of 
by religious professors, a fair proportion of whom bore Irish 
names, as young ladies had been at the Visitation Academy. 
And the need for the private school with lay teachers disappeared 
for Catholic children. This was becoming true throughout the 
diocese of Baltimore for in 1840, the Metropolitan Catholic 
Directory in addition to a few Catholic day schools in connection 
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with parishes advertised the Visitation Academy in Baltimore, 
St. Joseph’s Academy in Emmitsburg, The Carmelite Sister’s 
Academy in Baltimore, St. John’s Female Boarding School in 
Frederick, Miss Cottinger’s Seminary in Baltimore, and the Miss 
MeNallys’ Seminary for Young Ladies in Baltimore. The last 
named was a select school which stressed social graces, the ladies 
in charge being natives of France educated in Paris where their 
father was a professor in the University of France. 

In Emmitsburg,’® Cahill was master of a Catholic public 
school, and Egan was reputed a fine classical scholar (1819). 
William Mullen, whose son was a priest, ruled an academy which 
prepared John McCaffrey for Mount St. Mary’s College with 
which his whole life was associated as a student, teacher, and 
rector in succession to Rev. Michael Egan. It was with Mullen 
that John Hughes boarded when a day laborer in Emmitsburg 
and through whom he became acquainted with the distinguished 
convert priest, Dr. Samuel Cooper, who found employment for 
him as the college’s gardener from which he steadily progressed 
to the priesthood and to the archbishopric of New York. Another 
great prelate associated with the Mountain as a professor and 
rector (1829-33) was John B. Purcell, who had acquired sufficient 
schooling in his native Mallow to pass an examination at Asbury 
College on his arrival in Baltimore (1818) for a private tutor- 
ship in Queen Anne’s County.” Asbury College (1816-) under 
President Samuel Jennings, who came from New England stock, 
employed Michael Power to teach ancient languages and John 
M. Keagy to instruct in English literature. Whether due to 
toleration or the paucity of educated Methodists, Asbury’s 
“faculty was not a denominational one, and indeed . . . one was 
an avowed infidel and one a Roman Catholic.” Presumably, the 
Catholic was Power, whom Jennings extolled in 1819: “He has 
given the most satisfactory proofs of his ability to hold a con- 
spicuous place in our college. His manner is energetic and his 


* Mary M. Meline and F. X. McSweeney, The S of the Mountain, 
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skill and zeal are adequate to the important task which is as- 
signed him.” * 

In Frederick, Knox’s academy came under the control of 
Dennis Dunlevy (1803-), who employed John McDonald as an 
assistant. In 1806, Francis McHenry appeared as an English 
teacher. There were a number of Frenchmen, chiefly West 
Indian political refugees, who taught the French tongue and 
polite accomplishments. Rev. Patrick Davidson, a Scot or an 
Ulsterite, taught mathematics in the academy, and James G. 
MeNeely was in charge of the classical department (1827-29). 
In 1829, an outstanding Jesuit of picturesque character, John 
McElroy (1782-1877), founded St. John’s Literary Institute.” 

In Hagerstown, McDonald established an academy in which 
both science and literature were emphasized (1795); Barrett 
had a school in which the French language was an additional 
attraction (1795); Thomas Grieves founded a night school 
(1796-) ; Thomas Kirby taught English at the English Academy ; 
Mrs. Rogan managed a school in which young ladies were 
taught needlework; William L. Kelly directed the Hagerstown 
Grammar School; a French emigrée, Gabaude, taught dancing; 
and Daniel McCurtin of Baltimore taught belles lettres in the 
Hagerstown Academy (1814-). Within a few years, there were 
teachers with such characteristically Irish names as Mrs. Ma- 
hony, J. McCall, E. McLaughlin, John McClurg, Maxwell 
Welsh, and Patrick Devine.** 

The famed jurist, Roger B. Taney, whose father was educated 
at St. Omer’s College and at Bruges, received a less formal 
training in Calvert County under itinerant tutors, one of whom 
was a graduate of Princeton and another “an Irishman, a ripe 
scholar and an amiable and accomplished man” who died of 
consumption within a year. Strangely enough, in view of three 
Catholic colleges in Maryland, Taney made his academic 
course at Dickinson College in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, an Irish 
Presbyterian center. As the school was founded in 1783, its 
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charter provided that “persons of every religious denomination 
among Christians shall be capable of being elected trustee; nor 
shall any person, either principal, professor, or pupil be refused 
admittance for his conscientious persuasion in matters of re- 
ligion.” While their creed is doubtful, James McCormick and 
David McConaughy were two instructors under whom Taney 
received some bookish direction.** 

In Carroll County, Carroll Academy was organized, in 1838, 
with James Burns, an Irishman, as its first principal. Curiously, 
he was the organizer of the first local undenominational Sunday 
School. Some years later, he had as a successor Bernard 
McManus. In Cecil County, the Rev. James Magraw founded 
an academy at West Nottingham with some state aid over which 
William McCrimmen, Dr. Magraw, and his son, Samuel Magraw, 
presided until 1840. This was essentially a Presbyterian school, 
for the whole region was largely settled by Ulsterite Scots, many 
of whom later migrated to Pennsylvania or to the Carolinas.” 
In Cumberland County, Rev. Robert Kennedy’s Alleghany Col- 
lege, Cumberland, was a famous school (1799) with such leading 
Irish Presbyterians as William McMahon and Patrick Murdock 
as official visitors. It was in this institution that John Van Lear 
McMahon was educated for his career as a lawyer, a Jacksonian 
politician, a promoter of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
the authorship of a patriotic history of Maryland.” 

Despite the heroic efforts of private schools and public-minded 
individuals to give Maryland an educated citizenry, public 
schooling remained lamentably backward. In 1820, a law pro- 
vided that every child should receive three years’ schooling, it 
being realized that thousands of adult white natives were illi- 
terate. In 1825, with the establishment of the office of State 
Superintendent of Schools, there was a marked attempt to build 
a state-wide school system with the taking over of the remain- 
ing county free schools and embarrassed private academies. In 
1829, Baltimore established public schools with a nominal tuition 
fee of four dollars per year. A local editor insisted that, while 


% Ibid, I, 394; Samuel Tyler, Memoir of Roger B. Taney, (1874) 34f 
* Johnston, Cecil County, 283f.; Scharf, Western Mary 
*" W. H. Lowdermilk, His of Cumberland County, “ud. 279, 281, 366 ; 
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Charity and Sunday Schools had been successful enough, only a 
“general dissemination” of knowledge gave a community intel- 
lectual pre-eminence.”” In 1851, the amended constitution did 
not notice public education, but public demand was met in the 
later revision, (1864, 1867), when Maryland was given a 
modernized plan of schools. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


* Niles Weekly Register 37:49; see, D. R. Howell, The Government o} 
Kent County, Maryland (1931) 109 f. 
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It is a truism to mention that the real and only proper test 
of the worth of any educational system is the test given us by 
the Master Himself: “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
What have the men trained under this or that system, in this 
or that seminary, done to prove that their training has truly 
fitted them for the work which they have to do here and now? 
What genuine practical use have a fairly representative number 
of them made of their supposed acquirements? 

Certainly it is not meant that all the alumni must be men of 
mark or of notable achievements; there will always be in every 
school quite a proportion of what might be termed—speaking 
intellectually—the common garden variety, and no system can 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Neither, when speaking 
of the efficiency test, are we referring to the humdrum work of 
the sacred ministry, the formal routine work of administering 
the sacraments, giving dry, stereotyped catechetical instruc- 
tions, or the like style of sermons, conducting sodalities or other 
parish societies. God forbid that any priest should underrate 
‘the importance of all these things; they are the staple, the 
groundwork of the Christian life. But the question here is of 
intellectual equipment. At all times, but more especially in 
our own age, and perhaps even more especially yet in our own 
country, there is a great deal more than the routine work of 
the ministry to be done if we mean to force upon outsiders the 
truth of our doctrines and practices, or even to keep our own 
people within the Church’s pale. Christ’s commission to the 
Apostles was not limited to the maintenance of an office or a 
dispensary to dole out spiritual food and medicine to those who 
should come in search of them. He did not tell them to stay 
at home and wait for the people to come to them. His orders 
were to go in search of them, to go out into the highways and 
byways and hedges and compel them to come in. And for 
what purpose? To teach them all things whatsoever He Himself 
had taught and commanded. And to accomplish this mission 
in our times requires, in addition to our fidelity to the regular 
or routine work of the priest, no mean degree of knowledge of 
the profane as well as of the sacred sciences, and the ability 
to turn all this knowledge to practical account for the instruc- 
tion of others. 

In the third place, when speaking of the intellectual equip- 
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ment and achievement of a seminary’s alumni, we are not 
thinking of the handful of graduates of unusual native talent, 
energy and ambition, or earnestness, whose natural gifts and 
character will enable them to thrive under any system or any 
professor however indifferent or defective. For such men as 
these, Alma Mater can claim little credit. 

What is meant, finally, is that where the teaching itself is 
of a high order of excellence, the teachers enthusiastic over their 
work and striving to instil a like enthusiasm into their pupils, 
trying to make them realize the sacred and bounden duty of 
putting to the best possible use their two or their five talents in 
the cause of Christ, there will always be a goodly proportion of 
their students ready and eager to correspond with them, to make 
ventures, to sacrifice leisure and comfort and social pleasures 
for the good of the cause. 

Where, on the contrary, one finds the majority of a semi- 
nary’s alumni doing little or nothing beyond the bare and abso- 
lutely imperative requirements of the daily priestly routine, too 
indifferent to bestir themselves to the use of such talents as they 
have, indifferent to the progress of the ecclesiastical sciences, 
ignorant or careless of the great intellectual movements going 
on in the world about them,—even the Catholic portion of it— 
reading no Catholic publications outside their Breviary and the 
diocesan paper, then assuredly it is no calumny to say that there 
must have been something radically wrong with their training, 
either with the system itself or with the men who were supposed 
to apply it. What a hollow mockery to style such men “the 
light of the world and the salt of the earth!” Give us a list 
of the graduates and a straight account of the work they have 
done as priests, and we can form a fairly accurate notion of the 
worth of an institution; and when the authorities decline to 
produce such a list, it speaks not well for the results of their own 
work or their system.* 


+“The truth, we believe, is that if the great majority of students, or at 
least the more intelligent among them, go forth without a — to 
know more of the great science, and a resolve to strive for it, the fault 
must lie with the teacher. He has not gone deep enough himself to 
strike the living waters, or he has unwisely sealed them up. He has 
built, not the beginning of a noble structure, available at once, yet in- 
dicative in all its lines of future growth, but a small, narrow edifice to 
which nothing may be added. He has led his fellowers, not along the 
hills from which endless prospects may be discovered, but through a 
deep and dreary pass to escape from which was a relief and a joy.” Hogan: 
Clerical Studies, p. 189. 
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This writer’s inquiries have convinced him that there is not 
much real information to be gotten from a perusal of seminary 
curriculums; nearly all seminaries are pretty much alike in that 
respect. Some devote more time and attention than others to 
certain matters, such as practice preaching, catechetics or 
sociology, but most of them give about the same amount of time 
to the major branches. The fact is—a fact so patent that it 
seems a mere waste of ink to mention it—the worth of a 
seminary, or of any other educational institution, depends even 
more upon the ability and personality of its professors than upon 
the system. A poor, incompetent teacher can offset the good ef- 
fects of the best of systems or methods, while a really efficient 
teacher can produce most excellent results under the worst of 
systems.” And when one comes across a seminary faculty com- 
posed entirely of able, up-to-date, enthusiastic professors all 
working understandingly and harmoniously together, with what 
a Belgian director calls the “esprit”, there is no reason to fear for 
the future of the men trained by them. 

As the morale, the discipline and efficiency of an army, or of 
any other group, depend very largely, if not chiefly, upon the 
character of the leader, so do the enthusiasm and progress of 
students rest in great measure with the teacher. It is often said, 
and truly, that the real teacher, like the real poet, is born, not 
made; but since, unfortunately, there are not enough born 
teachers to go round, the next best thing is for the teacher who 
is made, not born, to approximate the born teacher as closely as 
he can by studying and adopting his methods. If the mediocre 
teacher can bring himself to recognize his limitations, there is 
some little hope left for him; if he belongs to that quite common 
type of vain pedagogues who blame the pupils for the poor 
results for which they themselves are chiefly responsible, his case 
is hopeless. 

How many of us have known, and have had the misfortune to 
sit under, so-called and miscalled professors who were nothing 
more than robots or machines, content with seeing that the pupil 
had done his appointed task, hearing the recitation and giving 
out the lesson for the next class? Also that odious type of peda- 


* This is not at all meant to belittle the high importance of , but 
merely to recall that the really able teacher will find ways and means to 


rise superior to a defective system. 
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gogue who discourages his charges by his uncanny scent or keen- 
ness for trifling errors to the exclusion of a due appreciation of 
the student’s real progress, finding more reason for condemna- 
tion in a kappa for a chi or in an active verb with a deponent 
ending than matter for commendation in the much greater 
number of good points in a composition? 

It should go without saying that mere expert knowledge of the 
subject matter does not make: the teacher; it is one thing to know 
and quite another to be able to impart what one knows, and very 
often the man with less knowledge makes a success in this art 
while the walking encyclopedia fails. The teacher whose knowl- 
edge is not so profound or extensive, and who has been forced to 
work hard to get what he has, is more likely, as a rule, to under- 
stand the pupil's difficulties, especially those which were once his 
own, and to deal with them more patiently and intelligently than 
the brilliant, quick-minded man to whom all is so plain that he 
can scarcely understand why others do not see things as quickly 
and as clearly as he himself does. Most of us probably have 
known these geniuses in the classroom, men who were reputed 
to know St. Thomas by heart, or Biblical scholars who had taken 
the highest degree in their specialty that Rome had to give; and 
yet, as teachers, they were dismal, absolute failures. One with 
less than a quarter of their vast knowledge, but with the ability 
to impart what he had, would have been worth six dozen of them 
in the classroom. As I once heard a fellow-student say of one 
of those walking encyclopedias: “When he starts to teach, he 
always reminds me of a bottle so full that when you turn it 
upside down, nothing comes out of it but a gurgle or a bubble.” * 

It is a real pity that our seminary professors are not required 
to take a regular normal course, a training in pedagogics, like 
our school teachers. If this course were made obligatory, there 
can be no doubt that many now holding down professorial chairs 
in our institutions of ecclesiastical studies would be more usefully 
occupied elsewhere, to the great benefit of the Church and of 
thousands of long-suffering pupils. Many of our ecclesiastical 
educators have already come to recognize this prime necessity. 


*And of another teacher who had clearly quite a good conceit of 
his ability as a pedagogue: “He just simply cannot come down from his 
pedestal, why, the man talks like a book. 
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Maynooth, for instance, has established just such a course of 
training in pedagogics for prospective seminary professors; at 
Louvain it holds a most prominent place in the curriculum and, 
as remarked in the article on English seminaries, there is a sort 
of attempt at it being made at Ushaw. It must have been some 
such thought that Pére Gratry had in mind when he wrote of the 
dawning of a better day for our methods of teaching: “You will 
not then take your science as one formerly took quinine—with its 
bark; the patient then got little juice and much wood. You will 
take your science in that day as one now takes his quinine, with- 
out bark or wood. You will then have teachers who will not teach 
with that slowness necessary for school children, teachers who 
will withdraw themselves from the manner of those all too 
numerous professors who never present to their auditors things 
as a whole, but only in bits or parcels indefinitely drawn out in 
such fashion that the course is never finished, no matter how 
many years are given to it. You will then seek the masters who 
will know how to give rapidly results and wholes.” * 

Apropos this matter of competent teachers the present writer 
has heard more than one discussion among extra-seminary 
educators as to whether our ecclesiastical institutions of learn- 
ing are better off under the control of religious communities 
or in the hands of eclectic faculties. There were very good argu- 
ments advanced on both sides, and I give the substance of them 
here for whatever they may be worth. Those who believe that 
such institutions are best conducted by the regular clergy or 
societies of the secular clergy, say well that there is more likeli- 
hood of uniformity, agreement, consistency, continuity, definite- 
ness of aim and program in this case, while these desiderata are 
not so likely to be found in a seminary or university managed by 
a greatly mixed personnel. It is a big problem not easy of solu- 
tion. There are so many conditions and qualifications to be taken 
into account that it will probably never be settled satisfactorily. 

However, there are a few points upon which one can arrive at 
a fairly safe judgment. For example: when the desirable condi- 
tions mentioned above are found in conjunction with a spirit of 
life, progress and enthusiasm, when the men chosen to teach are 
real teachers thoroughly qualified in their various departments, 


* Les Sources, p. 69. 
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the community faculty would seem to be the ideal arrangement 
for the direction of seminaries and universities. But the great 
danger is that such societies may have too strong a tendency to 
sheer traditionalism, ultra-conservativeness, a horror of innova- 
tion, a bias toward routine, lack of originality, a follow the 
master policy, which may offset the advantages of continuity, 
consistency, conformity, definiteness of aim and program, and 
may interfere seriously with real progress or up-to-dateness. This 
was pointed out to the writer by one of the most eminent philos- 
ophers in the world today—a professor of Louvain—in connec- 
tion with the teaching of his own specialty by certain religious 
communities with fixed and fast traditional systems of their own 
to which they still cling with a bulldog tenacity. 

More especially is the fitness of this sort of ménage highly 
problematical when there is question of societies whose sole voca- 
tion or line of work is teaching. Communities of men like the 
Jesuits, or of women such as the Sisters of Charity, which are 
engaged in several fields of activity,—missionary endeavor, 
parish work, hospitals, asylums, etc.—particularly those which 
employ their scholastics for some years in teaching—have it in 
their power to make a judicious selection of those who can prove 
their fitness for the work of instructing; but those which are 
wholly devoted to teaching have no such choice. As a rule, they 
take their subjects on the sole strength of their congeniality to 
the community, joined of course with a certain amount of 
cleverness or proficiency in their studies, but without any defi- 
nite assurance that they will be able to impart their knowledge 
to their pupils. As a result, they have to make room for all of 
them somewhere in their scheme of teaching, forced to make 
many of them fit into Procrustean beds, at the expense of the 
poor unfortunates who are supposed to be trained by them. 

But then, as a very wise and very able seminary director re- 
marked to this writer, there is the spiritual, the priestly train- 
ing to be considered, and to be considered before all else. He is 
right. We all know that without the true priestly spirit, without 
deep faith and piety, the cause of religion cannot prosper. In- 
tellectual accomplishments, vast knowledge, cannot supply for 
the absence of spirituality, and the claim is often made that the 
religious community is more likely to attend properly to this 
essential than the average body of independent or mixed 
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teachers. This, however, is by no means as certain as an axiom 
of geometry; the overwhelming majority of seminaries visited by 
this writer are conducted by the diocesan clergy, and there is 
every evidence that they look no less carefully after the spiritual 
than after the scientific preparation for the priesthood. It is my 
conviction—based upon my observation of both sides; observa- 
tion of their methods and the results of those methods—that, 
taken by and large, the seminaries of Belgium, Germany, Eng- 
land, Ireland, conducted by the diocesan clergy are no whit be- 
hind those directed by the regulars, in the matter of genuine 
priestly formation. As for the uniformity so highly thought of 
by some, it is not an unmixed blessing; it often means stagna- 
tion. Better a little friction than dry rot. 

On the other hand, there is the objection that a large per- 
centage of the secular professors in seminary work take to teach- 
ing, not as a life work, but rather as a stepping stone to higher 
and more lucrative positions. It all depends, of course, on each 
man’s attitude toward the teacher’s vocation. If one is in love 
with it, naturally he will wish to make it his life work. It is the 
present writer’s belief that a very great number of the secular 
seminary professors in European countries are of this descrip- 
tion, men thoroughly in love with their work, if one is to judge by 
their enthusiasm. Whether it is the same among us, there is no 
means of judging. And there the matter must rest. 

One of the chiefest functions of the teacher is to arouse en- 
thusiasm in his pupils, and this he can scarcely do unless he him- 
self is somewhat of an enthusiast in his specialty. This is the 
secret of the success of the most eminent ecclesiastical educators 
like Mercier, Creusen, Vermeersch, Marechal, De Wulf, De 
Munnynck, men with an enthusiastic loyalty to their life work, 
with a real love for it which urged them to their best efforts to 
make it known and appreciated by others. The student’s apathy 
or indifference is generally the reflection of the teachers’ dulness 
and drowsiness, of his unenthusiastic, uninteresting, somnifer- 
ous manner. Says a noted educator of Brussels: 


“A professor, to merit the name of master, should be an evo- 
cateur. Above all, when there is question of the two most beau- 
tiful of all teachings, philosophy and theology, is it not proper to 
take every precaution to keep the formulas always in contact 
with the living reality? Otherwise these two sciences of life, 
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par excellence,—human life, divine life—run the risk of no longer 
appearing as the sufficient expression of life, of falling into the 
rank of a simple exposé of an inefficacious science, purely bookish, 
dead. The ancients, save in the period of decadence, did not 
philosophize merely for the sake of philosophizing, but to learn 
principles and rules of conduct. They talk of the division of 
labor; the professor (they say) has one thing to do, the spiritual 
master, another; with the one it is a question of the heart, with 
the other a matter of the intelligence. Many, however, declare 
themselves less than half satisfied with that answer.”—La Cité 
Chrétienne, p. 250. 

The teacher who has this happy enthusiasm, this whole-hearted 
loyalty to his science, will not rest satisfied with a formal, routine 
preparation for his class, or with the sole aim to improve and 
perfect himself in his own specialty. He will be also a man of 
wide general information or culture, a constant reader of the 
new as well as of the old, since no science, he knows, stands 
alone, since they are all inter-related in some degree or other, 
since an intelligent acquaintance with them is some times neces- 
sary, and always useful to him in his own particular line. If 
the teacher himself is behind the times in the matter of the evo- 
lution of all science—sacred and profane—how can he direct his 
pupils to the best sources of the up-to-date information which 
they require for their work in the spheres of preaching and apolo- 
getics? In a country like ours, where the people are—at least 
theoretically—the rulers, the priest is often called upon to act 
as instructor and guide to his people in quite a number of mat- 
ters not treated in the ordinary text books; for instance: the 
voter’s responsibility for his vote—in the interests of good gov- 
ernment, the interests of his Church, the interests of sound educa- 
tion and morality. Then again, some enlightened understanding 
of a man’s specialty, of his favorite intellectual pursuit, of the 
political, social, moral or economic problems in which he is deeply 
interested, very often proves an entering wedge into his heart and 
his confidence, and opens up an opportunity of giving him, di- 
rectly or indirectly, instruction in Catholic principles and prac- 
tices which may ultimately bring about his conversion. Whereas, 
if the priest is ignorant, or unconcerned about, these matters of 
general or particular interest, however distinguished as a the- 
ologian or a canonist, he has no appeal for the outsider. All 
writers upon the subject insist on this need of a comprehensive 
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knowledge of the present-day world of thought and action; yet 
the sad fact remains that many seminary professors, being them- 
selves devoid of that knowledge, have neither the means nor the 
desire to impress the need upon their pupils. They are too often 
men of one book, or at least men whose science is almost confined 
to the ecclesiastical sciences. 

I have found quite a large number of the clergy holding to 
the opinion that before being allowed to teach moral or pastoral 
theology the prospective professor should be obliged to spend a 
year or two on the mission, in parish work; otherwise he will 
remain throughout the mere theorist. Ceteris paribus, it stands 
to reason that the man who has spent some time in the active 
work of the ministry is better fitted to teach these branches than 
the one who has acquired his knowledge of such matters wholly 
from books. These latter may know the principles and rules of 
their science well enough, but as they have not had the oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles and rules to various concrete cases, 
there is likely to be in their teaching a lack of that vitality and 
practicalness which will show in the man of experience who is 
otherwise fitted for the task. As Cardinal Manning so aptly 
remarks: “We study Moral Theology in books, but there is no 
book so full of teaching as the confessional. . . . All the treatises 
of the Salmanticenses cannot teach a priest what his confessional 
is always teaching him.” * 

Dr. Scannell observes that the great moralist Ballerini was con- 
stant in his attendance in the confessional, and always impressed 
upon his students the fact that they could not become sound 
moral theologians without the practical application of what they 
had learnt in their books. The same is insisted upon by Frassi- 
netti in his Teologia Morale.® 

It is scarcely to be expected that many experts in practical 
moral and pastoral theology would be willing to give up their 
parishes to become seminary professors of parochial economics, 
but some of them might easily be induced to act as auxiliaries by 
giving occasional lectures on these subjects and upon many of 
the details which may seem unworthy the time and attention of a 
learned professor of the sacred sciences but which mean very 

The Eternal Priesthood, E 109, ch: “The Priest’s Helps.” 

The Priest’s Studies, p. 102. 
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much, nevertheless, for the priest’s influence and efficiency, and 
the neglect of which may lead to wrong habits extremely difficult 
to rid one’s self of in later life. Many seminary directors have 
already recognized the great advantages and benefits of having 
priests or laymen from the outside address the seminarists from 
time to time upon matters on which the speakers are well posted 
—literature, mission work, preaching, catechizing, etc. It is 
devoutly to be wished that there were more of it, that it were 
made into a regular system, that experienced preachers, cate- 
chists, organizers, economists, social experts, priests known for 
their marked business sense or ability, were called upon regularly 
and systematically to enlighten the students on points which the 
average seminary professor knows not at all or knows but very 
superficially. 

The class in which the student rarely or never uses his voice 
except for the formal recitation of his lesson is surely not doing 
much for his education. Needless to say, the human mind is not 
a vessel into which knowledge can be artificially poured and 
thenceforth retained in all its freshness. Unless the instruction be 
reacted upon, it is of no more benefit than undigested food upon 
the stomach, and the reaction we mean is the personal work of 
the student by means of questionings, objections, debates, dispu- 
tations, writing and speaking, all of which should be encouraged 
and even started by the teacher himself when the pupils are slow 
to begin. Strange it is to find so many of our own men speak 
disparagingly, or even sneeringly, of the scholastic disputations 
which are so highly commended by non-Catholic philosophers 
and literary men—such, v. g. as Paulsen, Leibnitz, Brunetiére, 
Saintsbury, Morley, Sir Wm. Hamilton, Huxley, ete——for the 
wonderful help which they afforded to clearness and precision of 
thought and expression, exactness in the use of words, etc. These 
matters cannot safely be neglected for the future, since the 
Sovereign Pontiff has made them mandatory in his late Encycli- 
cal on seminary and university studies: 

“In singulis Facultatibus, praeter lectiones, fiant exercitationes, 
quibus auditores scientificam investigandi methodum et artem 
proponendi etiam scriptis ea quae studio assecuti sunt, sub Pro- 
fessorum ductu addiscant. 

In Facultate Theologica et Philosophica habeantur disputa- 
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tiones scholasticae quibus auditores doctrinam penitus cognos- 
cere, dilucide exponere, efficaciter tueri asswescant—De Personis 
et Regimine, Art. 30. 


All real educators stress the truth that there can be no true 
progress in knowledge without the searching, critical, inquisitive 
spirit. The day of the treadmill in education is gone—let us hope 
—to return no more. So far as the articles of faith are concerned, 
the incredulity of doubting Thomas the Apostle is the wrong 
way, but in matters of science it is the right and the only way. 
“Unless I see, I will not believe.” Theoretically at least, no author 
claims infallibility for his textbook, and theoretically too, no 
teacher claims infallibility for his own teaching; yet practically 
some of them, fewer now than formerly, seem to resent question- 
ings and objections, after they have tried to explain matters in 
their best style, as a sort of personal reflexion upon their efforts. 
If their dislike to questions and objections springs, not from 
over-sensitiveness or wounded vanity, but from fear of their 
ability to answer the difficulties, they are manifestly in the wrong 
place. When Dr. Leopold Fonck wrote his Le Travail Scienti- 
fique, this autocratic attitude of professors must have been a cry- 
ing evil, at least in the educational institutions with which he 
was acquainted, but his remarks on the subject are no surprise to 
those of us who can recall instances enough of it in our own day. 
Too often, Fonck observes, the pupil was restrained from putting 
questions or objections by a desire of winning the teacher’s good 
will through flattery, by a wish to get on better and more easily 
in his examinations. When the professor was a narrow partisan, 
or not sure of himself and his ability to cope with difficulties, it 
was a perilous undertaking for the pupil to open his mouth in 
class except to recite his lesson. So far Fonck. It certainly speaks 
volumes, in a small compass, for the gross unfitness of the 
“teachers” to whom he refers. Thank God, things are much bet- 
ter now among all teachers who are really interested in their 
science and in the progress of their students. If there is any of 
this lopsided “Roma locuta est, causa finita est” or the 
“Magister ipse dizxit” attitude left, it should be driven out as soon 
as discovered, with an anathema maranatha. The text-book and 
the teacher should not be allowed to have things all their own 
way; it is bad for the teacher as well as for the pupil; where such 
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conditions exist, the class is dead, the work purely mechanical. 

Once more I mention, for the sake of emphasis, the opinion of 
representative Catholic educators outside the seminaries—college 
and university professors—that the crucial modern problems in 
general do not get, in very many of our seminaries, the attention 
which the case demands, chiefly because the textbooks are de- 
fective, incomplete—the worst of them wretched, and even the 
best of them necessarily brief and lacking—and too many of 
the teachers merely follow the textbook, without making them- 
selves sufficiently acquainted with the needs of the times, or the 
necessity of supplementing the manual with the latest authori- 
tative utterances upon these modern problems; furthermore, that 
some of the professors are handling these topics rather after the 
manner of narrow, hide-bound partisans than in a really fair 
and scientific spirit; that they are putting up straw men for the 
intellectual pleasure of knocking them down. 

Of course, perfection is no more to be expected in this matter 
than in any other. Where the deficient teachers can be brought 
to realize and admit their deficiencies, and make a serious effort 
to fill up the voids, there is every reason to hope for the best in 
time. But—where they are confirmed in the belief of their 
sufficiency, congratulating themselves on their splendid ways of 
doing things, convinced that there is no need for reforms or im- 
provements, all outside opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, 
then indeed one is inclined to recall a combination of the sting- 
ing words of St. John to the Bishops of Sardis and Laodicea: 
“Thou sayest: I am rich, and made wealthy, and I have need 
of nothing; and thou knowest not that thou art ... poor and 
blind. I counsel thee to anoint thy eye with eye-salve that thou 
mayest see. . . . For I find not thy works full.” (Apoc., ch. 3.) 

The very first essential for one entering upon a new study 
is to realize what it is all about; what its relative place and im- 
portance in the general program or scheme of studies; of what 
real use it is going to be in one’s future career. It is for the 
teacher to make these things perfectly clear at the very outset, 
and to try to arouse some enthusiasm, or at least some interest 
in the branch. On the contrary, many a professor appears to 
take all that for granted. He comes into his class room on the 
opening day to meet his class of beginners; opens his text book, 
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begins at the beginning, goes on with an explanation of the first 
lesson, announces the lesson for next class,—and that’s that. 
Some of the cleverest of the students may have a hazy notion of 
what the thing is about, but even the clever ones can not be 
expected to know a tithe of what the teacher could tell them con- 
cerning its relative importance in the general scheme of knowl- 
edge and mental training if he had but a leavening of the enthu- 
siast or the real pedagogue in his make-up. As for most of the 
pupils under the régime of the machine professor, the new study 
is just another bore, another Old Man of the Sea to carry on 
their backs for a few years, another hurdle for them to leap be- 
fore they can reach the goal of the priesthood, and then—a long 
good-bye. It might prove helpful to such a professor as well as 
to his pupils to hear the views of the latter on the professor’s 
manner of teaching. Ez ore infantium et lactentium sometimes 
very useful hints proceed. If the teacher could but hear the 
frank comments of the students among themselves, he might get 
an electric shock for a moment which would eventuate in a 
salutary awakening. 

Here, according to Archbishop Hanna,—himself a seminary 
professor of many years standing—is the sort of men whom the 
seminaries need to do their teaching: 

Teachers in touch with the life around them. 

Teachers who make their lectures living, burning, leaping 
things instinct with life. 

Teachers who know and who feel that every bit of knowledge 
they give to their hearers ought to result in action, in life, in love. 

Teachers whose minds are big enough to grasp a world and all 
its needs, and to apply to those needs the wisdom of Christ that 
will answer all doubts and give light where all was darkness.’ 

After deploring the unfortunate necessity under which his 
Roman professors found themselves of presenting dogmatic truths 
in a dry, abstract, strictly scientific form, without unction or 
life, Cardinal Vaughan cites, by way of contrast, the dogmatic 
methods of William George Ward, whom he regarded as the ideal 
professor, in this wise: 

“And now I had come upon Ward. His method was entirely 
different. With him the heart and the affections were aroused 


™N. C. E. A. Bulletin, 1918: “The Message of the Seminary,” p. 616. 
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by the pictures of the doctrines worked out to their logical con- 
clusions by his intellect. It was often a wonderful sight to see 
him at the table holding his Ms. book in both hands, while there 
came bubbling up, pouring out and over, streams, torrents of 
exposition with applications to daily life, followed by burning 
exhortations and reference to the future life and duties of his 
pupils. Sometimes his voice trembled and he shook all over, 
and I have seen him burst into tears when he could no longer 
contain his emotion. There were often strange and memorable 
sights; for the enthusiasm and emotion of the professor were 
caught up in varying degrees by many of his disciples. Ward’s 
course of theology, with all its intellectual characteristics, was 
truly a course of théologie affective. He was more like St. 
Augustine or some others of the Fathers teaching and haranguing 
on the doctrines of the faith than like a mere intellectual school- 
man. 
POST-SCRIPT 

Quite a while after completing the foregoing chapter, the writer 
received a letter from one who helped him considerably during his 
inquiry into seminary conditions in Belgium. As the writer of 
the letter is himself a professor at the American College, Louvain, 
his comments on the matter with which we are now dealing are, 
of course, of great value. Says the professor, in part: 


“That our clerical graduates ‘taken as a whole, do not master 
their matter completely enough to make it their very own, ready 
for immediate practical use’ (quoted from this writer’s article on 
‘The Seminary Problem,’ in the Catholic Educational Review, 
Jan. 1933). I too suspect that only the best students succeed in 
making their own little synthesis of the things that were taught 
them. Now it seems to me that the fault of that may well lie m 
part with the students themselves, because they do not study 
well enough; it probably lies in part, too, with the professors, 
who teach ‘too well,’ doing all the work themselves and not set- 
ting in action the students’ own faculties, or who teach perhaps 
‘not well enough,’ not going to the trouble of really explaining 
and correlating the different things which they propose to the 
students; and part of the fault may be with the textbooks. A 

professor with a fairly good textbook will obtain results, 
while the best of textbooks in the hands of a poor professor will 
bring but little. The professor must succeed in interesting his 
students and in making them not only swallow, so to speak, but 
to digest that which the professor and the textbook present to 
them. I believe that is the cry today among educators: they lay 
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the stress on promoting the child’s own activity; what is held to 
be necessary for the child is necessary, I believe, servatis ser- 
vandis, even to seminarians. 

“There should be correlation of the various branches of ec- 
clesiastical knowledge, no doubt (they were all originally taught 
as a unit), and some matters that are out of date should be taken 
out of our books, especially in Moral Theology; less importance 
might be given to old heresies and to philosophical reasoning in 
Dogmatic Theology; all that is true; with all that I put the 
blame, as far as blame there is, more on the professors than on 
the textbooks, for the reason stated above. Teachers very well 
grounded in the matter which they have to teach and who have 
really at heart the good of the Church and of the future priests 
before them can make a great deal out of the textbooks which 
we possess; it is the professor’s part to put into evidence what in 
the textbooks is important and what is not. It is the professor 
too who must inspire the students with interest and esteem for 
the branch which he teaches. So I think, all in all, if the situa- 
tion in some seminaries must be changed for the better, that the 
remedy will principally be: better professors rather than other 
textbooks. . . . 

“TI understand that it is not within the lines of your subject, 
which intends to treat only of the studies in our seminaries; but, 
if you had intended to treat of the purpose of our seminaries in 
general: which is to train young men properly for the Priest- 
hood—a question would have come to.the fore which, to my 
mind, is even more important than that of studies, viz.: whether 
enough is being done in our seminaries to foster a genuine spirit 
of faith and piety and zeal among the clergy. I have heard some 
criticisms along these lines too. Again, if there is truth in these 
criticisms—and there seems to be some—the cause and the 
remedy lie mostly with the professors, in my estimation. I may 
seem to be hard on these professors, but I really believe—coming 
back now to the matter of studies—that a good set of superiors 
and professors are the making of a good seminary.” 


E. GRAHAM. 


REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION * 


Dissatisfaction with the conventional eight-year elementary 
and four-year high school organization has long been felt. It 
was expressed in the Report of the Committee of Ten (1893). 
The committee’s chief concern was the study of the limits, test- 
ing, best methods of instruction, and the time allotment of those 
high school subjects which were required for admission to col- 
lege. However, “in preparing these programs, the committee 
were perfectly aware that it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
secondary-school program limited to a period of four years and 
founded on the present elementary-school subjects and methods. 
In the opinion of the committee, several subjects now reserved 
for high schools—such as algebra, geometry, natural science, and 
foreign languages—should be begun earlier than now, and there- 
fore within the schools classified as elementary; or, as an alter- 
native, the secondary school period should be made to begin two 
years earlier than at present, leaving six years instead of eight 
for the elementary school period.” 

The Report of the Committee of Fifteen (1895) expressed 
dissatisfaction with the existing curriculum of the upper grades 
of the elementary school. The committee favored the introduc- 
tion of algebra in place of advanced arithmetic, and Latin in 
place of English grammar. It also favored departmental teach- 
ing and a more flexible plan for promotion. The committes, 
however, did not make any recommendations concerning the re- 
duction of time. 

A more definite proposal was incorporated in the Report of the 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements (1899). Reso- 
lution IV reads as follows: “Resolved, That we favor a unified 
six-year high-school course of study beginning with the seventh 
grade.” 

During the next decade opinion was divided on the matter 
of shortening the elementary training period. Some maintained 
that a six-year course would lead to earlier elimination of pupils 
who were not considering further formal training. Others be- 
lieved that an eight-year program was necessary in order to 
give adequate education and suggested an enriched curriculum. 


2This is the second of a series of articles on the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. The third will appear in the May issue of the 
CatHoiic Epucationat Review. 
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Again, others pointed out that six years was ample time to master 
fundamentals and prepare the child for education on the second- 
ary level. There were also those who would pattern our organiza- 
tion after the educational systems of leading European countries. 

Educators were eager to shorten the period of preparation for 
the professions. If the regular course were followed, the college 
graduate at the age of twenty-two would still have his pro- 
fessional course to complete. Thus, the student would have 
reached his twenty-seventh birthday before being equipped 
for self-support. Compared with the European systems our 
students required a much longer period of training. 

With a definite purpose in view, the Committee on the Econ- 
omy of Time set out to determine how and where the time ele- 
ment could be reduced. The committee made its final report 
in 1913. Some of the suggestions advanced were: (1) “That 
in the entire period of general education two years can be saved 
without loss of anything essential in culture, efficiency, or 
character-making.” (2) The saving of time could be effected not 
by cramming but by a more economical use of material and 
method. (3) The age limit of the elementary period should be 
from six to twelve, and should include only such important 
topics in the curriculum as would have definite value. (4) This 
elementary period should limit the instruction to the mastery 
of the tools of education. (5) The last two years of the ele- 
mentary period and the first two years of the secondary school 
period should be merged and include the study of such subjects as 
foreign languages and algebra. (6) The high school period 
should extend from twelve to eighteen and the college work end 
at about twenty. This to be accomplished by ending the college 
work with the sophomore year. The junior year would be uni- 
versity work and count toward higher and professional degrees. 
(7) Dr. Suzzallo suggested that the six-year secondary school 
be subdivided into two administrative units; a junior high school 
and a senior high school. 

Departures from the traditional 8-4-4 organization were not 
common prior to 1910. According to the 1911 report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, schools in only 24 of the 669 cities, which 
had a population of 8,000 or more, showed significant departures. 
Since 1910 reorganization or the establishment of junior high 
schools, senior high schools, and junior colleges has proceeded 
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more rapidly. In 1930 there were 5,777 secondary schools of the 
reorganized type. 

The Monograph,’ devoted to the subject of reorganization of 
secondard education, is divided into three parts and deals with 
the reorganized secondary school (schools that have deviated 
from the traditional 8-4 type), special reorganizations of school 
systems, and the growth and present status of the junior college. 
The section devoted to a study of the reorganized school is the 
largest. 

The study was undertaken “to determine what existing forms 
of American secondary school organization are of greatest prom- 
ise.” Three basic assumptions were made because there were 
no generally accepted standards by which the worth of various 
types of school organization could be measured. 

1. A school’s organization is defined as that which “comprises 
all the arrangements which the school makes to furnish a frame- 
work for effective education.” The authors avoided a definition 
of organization in terms of subject matter or teaching procedure. 
While organization does not guarantee effective education, it may 
be logically assumed that there exists some positive relationship 
between quality of organization and quality of instruction. 

2. The nine major features of school practice taken into con- 
sideration were: “(1) The admission and promotion of pupils; 
(2) the arrangement of instruction, in terms of departmentaliza- 
tion, the size of classes, the length of school sessions, the use of 
standardized tests, and the adoption of special schemes which 
make possible direct attention to individual differences; (3) the 
scope and arrangement (but not the detailed content) of the pro- 
gram of studies; (4) the scope and arrangement (but not the de- 
tailed content) of the program of extracurriculum activities; (5) 
the school’s provisions for the educational and vocational guid- 
ance of its pupils; (6) provisions for the articulation of the school 
with other school units; (7) the composition of the teaching staff; 
(8) arrangements for the supervision of instruction, and (9) the 
school’s housing and equipment.” These features were selected 
merely for convenience in comparing data on individual schools, 
and not to answer the question as to what constitutes a “good” 
organization. 


*Spalding, Francis T., Frederick, O. I, and Koos, Leonard V., The 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. (U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1932, Monograph No. 5. Pp. 425. 40 cents). 
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8. The study also assumes that “comprehensiveness and con- 
sistency represent valid criteria for judging the possible effective- 
ness of school organization.” The claim is made that the more 
arrangements, as noted in basic assumption (2), that the school 
makes the greater the opportunity for effective instruction. Then, 
too, the school which stresses each of the major features more or 
less equally is better organized as a whole than one which 
emphasizes certain features at the expense of others. All the 
schools were therefore judged and scored in accordance with the 
two subjective standards: comprehensiveness and consistency. 

The types of school organization that have been introduced 
are, in the order of their frequency, undivided six-year schools, 
three-year separate junior high schools, 6-3-3 and 6-2-4 plan 
junior-senior schools, three-year separate senior high schools, 
two-year and 4-year separate junior high schools, and 4-year 
separate senior high schools. The most popular types of grade 
groupings are the 6-3-3 and 6-6 organizations since they represent 
two-thirds of the reorganized schools in the country. Four-fifths 
of the total number of pupils in reorganized schools attend such 
institutions. 

Considering the whole American secondary school system 
(1929-1930), 86 per cent of all conventional (four-year) high 
schools were found in communities of fewer than 2,500 inhab- 
itants; only 2 per cent of such schools were found in cities of 
100,000 or more. Reorganized schools are more largely city 
schools: Forty-nine per cent of the reorganized schools were in 
rural and village communities, and 13 per cent were in cities of 
100,000 population or more. One-third of all the reorganized 
schools were in towns or cities of more than 10,000. In large 
communities the separate three-year schools were commonly 
found, while the six-year schools were predominantly small town 
and village schools. 

In view of the fact that the reorganization movement is com- 
paratively young, it would be too much to expect extraordinary 
improvement in reorganized schools. Many of the hoped-for 
changes have not as yet been made, nor have all desirable features 
been incorporated into the organization. A plausible explanation 
of the condition would be that features desirable in theory have 
not in all cases been found desirable in practice. However, a 
comparison of the traditional and the reorganized school reveals 
certain aspects. “No one of the practices charateristic of the 
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reorganized schools has failed to be adopted in some conventional 
school. The adoption of various desirable practices seems, never- 
theless, to be more common in reorganized schools than in the 
conventional schools. In no major features are reorganized 
schools usually less well organized than most conventional 
schools; in articulation, provisions for guidance, the program of 
studies, the extracurriculum, and the composition of the teach- 
ing staff the reorganized schools tend to provide a more promising 
organization than that offered by most conventional schools.” 

On the basis of the two criteria, comprehensiveness and con- 
sistency, the principal conclusions suggested are: Undivided six- 
year schools and those organized on the three-year junior and 
three-year senior high school plan show highest scores. Separate 
three-year junior and three-year senior high schools are above 
the median score; this showing may be due to the size of their 
enrollment rather than to the type of organization. The con- 
ventionally organized schools are superior in comprehensiveness 
of organization to the two-year and four-year reorganized schools, 
but do not attain a consistency of organization comparable to 
that of the reorganized schools. 

Detailed study of the various types of organization indicates 
four characteristics as those most likely to contribute to compre- 
hensiveness and consistency in secondary school organization. 
Listed in their probable order of importance, these characteristics 
are: (1) Large enrollments which will allow the introduction 
of certain desirable features and thus provide an opportunity for 
effective organization; (2) the adoption of a form of grade-com- 
bination which will free the school from the traditional pattern 
and enable it to expand activity and introduce new practices; 
(3) close association of the junior and senior units will allow 
the school to make special arrangements which neither could 
undertake alone; (4) the adoption of internal arrangements in 
the junior-senior school which will prevent the upper school 
from overshadowing the lower. 

Limitations of the criteria by which school organization has 
been judged are frequently pointed out by the study and the 
members of the survey staff guard against absolute and positive 
statements. However, the trend of the reorganization movement 
may be ascertained from the following statements: “Had a wide- 
spread survey been made of American secondary-school organiza- 
tion in 1915 or 1920 it is more than possible that separate three- 
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year junior and senior high schools, and not the combined junior- 
senior schools, would have stood out as the most promising 
types.” The junior-senior high school type of organization pro- 
vides a solution to present difficulties only. Since the schools are 
now undergoing a change, it may be assumed that in the future 
“the six high school grades may at length be as advantageously 
administered in an undivided unit as are the six elementary- 
school grades at the present time.” 

This study, The Reorganization of Secondary Education, was 
primarily interested in the reports from the public schools. Brief 
mention is made of the reports made by 705 schools from various 
sections of the United States and representing nonsectarian, 
Catholic, and other denominational schools. 

Since the reports from these schools revealed no outstanding 
practices in organization which cannot be duplicated in numerous 
public schools, no detailed account of any school is given. The 
reports have been analyzed, however, on the same basis as the 
reports from public schools. The major conclusions are as fol- 
lows: “(1) The individual private school tends to be much 
smaller, as measured in terms of both enrollment and number of 
teachers, than the average public school included in this study. 
(2) Though a few private schools have adopted forms of grade 
grouping corresponding to those of reorganized public schools, 
the majority of private secondary schools are organized on a 
four-year high school basis. (3) Even the private schools which 
have adopted some other than a four-year grade grouping give 
scant evidence of systematic reorganization as reorganization is 
interpreted in public school systems. (4) The internal organiza- 
tion of most private schools (including those which have departed 
from the traditional organization) is in certain major respects 
less flexible and comprehensive than that of even the conventional 
public school included in this study; and in no major respects 
is it equivalent in comprehensiveness and flexibility to that of 
the typical reorganized public school.” 

The junior college movement began about thirty years ago, 
and this new unit in the American school system is an attempt 
toward upward extension of secondary education. Separate units 
were rapidly established until the year 1927 when the peak was 
reached. However, after that year, the enrollment of these 
schools continued to increase. The report on junior colleges for 
1931 revealed the existence of 136 local public junior colleges, 39 
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State-controlled and supported junior colleges and 273 private 
junior colleges. 

The middle West and West surpassed other sections of the 
country in the development of this type of school. California 
maintains 33 public junior colleges, Iowa lists 27, and Texas has 
17. Mississippi has 11, and Oklahoma has 7 State junior colleges. 

In most instances the junior colleges are housed on the same 
sites as the high school and usually occupy the same buildings, 
and the total enrollment for this type of school is well over 83,000 
students. 

The junior college becomes an essential unit when special re- 
organizations are made for the purpose of time saving or the 
integration of junior college years with the preceding high school 
years. When the saving of time is an important feature, the 
work of the twelve grades has been accomplished in eleven years. 

At the present time an experiment is being made in Kansas 
City, the aim of which is the elimination of one more year in 
high school and junior college grades. At Joliet, selected high 
school seniors are enrolled in freshman college courses. Tulsa 
makes the approach through a careful classification of pupils 
and the preparation of differentiated curricula, the curriculum 
of superior pupils being planned to carry them through the 
second year of college work in twelve years. In Baltimore, 
capable high school students carry additional subjects and enter 
higher institutions as sophomores. 

Reorganizations whose chief purpose is integration, as a rule, 
set up a four-grade institution which includes the last two years 
of high school and the two years of junior college. Usually the 
curriculum is not affected by integration. Teachers may be called 
upon to teach at both high school and junior college levels and 
the students of both levels may participate in the same extra- 
curriculum activities. 

The movement for reorganization is now being subjected to 
critical analysis. Too severe criticism or condemnation of many 
of the practices now in vogue would be unfair. The innovations 
surviving the test of time may become the foundation whereon 
will be built a new and perhaps better system of secondary 
education. 

Francis JosepH Droska. 
Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


ALLELULIA ECHOES THROUGH ANCIENT ARCHES 


Singing of hymns formed an important part of the early Church 
ritual. We have the injunction of St. James and St. Paul in the 
scriptures enjoining “psalms and hymns and spiritual songs.” 
When we pass from the Epistles, we find St. Ignatius, about the 
year 107, in a letter to the Roman church urging the formation 
of a choir that “ye may sing praise to the Father, through Jesus 
Christ,” and about the same time, Pliny, in his epistle to Trajan, 
writes that the Christians of Bithynia met together before day- 
light and sang a hymn to Christ as God. Later on Tertullian 
urges “after the washing of hands and the bringing in of lights 
each one is asked to stand forth and sing, as he is able, a hymn 
to God, either from the Holy Scriptures or of his own com- 
position.” 

It was St. Clement of Alexandria who led the singers at the 
end of the second century with his well-known “Hymn to Christ 
the Saviour.” This was followed by the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” 
and the “Te Deum.” From this outburst of adoration we learn 
of the whole-souled faith of the early Christians, their devotion 
and love. 

The Church in its onward flow, like an enormous river having 
its source in the throne of God, its springs in the sacraments and 
its brooks in the ritual, has always throbbed with the movement 
of the great undercurrent of musical devotion. Sweeping down 
to us upon its majestic tide we catch the rarest echoes of Chris- 
tian song, especially the exultation of the Easter Hymn. 

Rising upon the banks of this river were monasteries, plain, 
austere, but within whose grey walls there came forth the songs 
of rich symbolism and divine inspiration. In the life and suffer- 
ings of the Saviour of men, the inmates of the monasteries drew 
upon an inexhaustible theme, breathing the flame of new life 
where dormant. There rose, too, within their own hearts with 
struggles and defeats, newer victory to be voiced in melody. Aid- 
ing this devotion there was the resonance of the stately Latin 
tongue, adaptable to harmony of thought, majestic worship or 
tenderest pleading. 

Without doubt, in the beginning, there was a certain brevity 
of phraseology, sternness, abruptness and bold realism which to 
a later period seems almost uncouth. Here is no warmth, no 
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rainbow hues, but an intensity of feeling, clear, distinct, positive. 
And yet there hovers over all, in spite of abruptness, an imperish- 
able charm, like the torrents of summer rain as compared to the 
iridescent sprays from an earthly fountain. Men, lost and iso- 
lated from natural affections of the domestic circles, yet from 
their souls sang and colored their song with love of their Creator. 

No man could have sung more impassioned verses to his mis- 
tress than did a Fortunatus or a Bernard in their outpourings 
to their Lord. Nothing in modern tongue equals the sonorous 
grandeur of the “Dies Irae, dies Illa” of Thomas of Celano. We 
cannot understand it because such intensity of feeling is as for- 
eign to us as its era. The world is hushed as it listens to the 
echoes of that humble associate of St. Francis Assissi, in Celano, 
as the low, tender, reverberating strains, majestic and impelling 
by turns, well out in pulsing, penitential love. What can compare 
with the tenderness of the “Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” the trem- 
bling, pathetic plaint of a broken-hearted mother echoing from 
the lips of a Jacobus de Benedictus? Where again may we find 
the rapture of a Bernard lifting his voice in “Hic breve vivitur, 
hie breve plangitur, hic breve fletur, non breve revere, non breve 
plangere, retributur?” 

The testimony of the Resurrection carried men away upon 
waves of rich hymnology, enticing and compelling as no other ~ 
inspiration ever did. Blinded by worldly glamor, our sympathy 
with the cloistered singers is small. Happiness and pleasure are 
too near at hand and are too noisy to let an echo in of the mes- 
sage these hymns would convey. Only after affliction has taken 
toll do we come to our senses. But within cold walls and under 
colder discipline, the monks turned to celestial themes for con- 
trast. Contemplating paradise, they found the Resurrection and 
its assurance of eternal bliss. From first to last they never lose 
sight of the Redeeming Lord. . 

The earliest record of a distinctly Easter Hymn dates from 
about the fourth century. Its author, Ambrose of Milan, was 
born of noble blood and soon rose to civic distinction. About 
A.D. 874, Auxentius, Bishop of Milan, died, and the perplexing 
situation that arose in selecting his successor finally demanded 
the diplomatic hand of Ambrose, then governor of Liguria. Just 
as he quelled the confusion, a child’s voice echoed, “Ambrose, 
bishop!” The people, believing that Providence was aiding them, 
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took up the cry. Ambrose, not being baptized, tried to evade the 
honor but was overruled. Acquiescent, he was baptized and 
eventually received, the bishop’s mitre. Into this high office he 
brought all the courageous faculty that had distinguished his 
civic excellence. He took an active part in converting pagan and 
fighting schism. He won his struggles with both the Empress 
Justina and Emperor Theodosius. But, greater than all these, 
he has left to posterity not only the absolute vindication of 
Church authority but a treasury of hymns as well. 

Quite like their maker, these songs are terse, simple, direct, 
and, with but one exception, without rhyme, the exception being 
“Hic est die verus Dei.” One hymn attributed to Ambrose has 
been claimed as sung by the early catechumens—“Ad regias agni 
dates.” 

There seems to have been a lull of about two centuries suc- 
ceeding St. Ambrose before the echoes of another singer reaches 
our ears. Vincentius Fortunatus early sang of the Resurrection 
with as much difference as between day and night, compared to 
the simple, stern Ambrose. Fortunatus was gay, trifling, skillful 
in love lyrics and religious lays. After leaving the university at 
Ravenna, his troubadoring tendencies led him to far places where 
his wit and song won him much favor. Wandering into France, 
he found himself at the court of Queen Radagunda. Recogniz- 
ing his worth, the good queen directed his thought into sterner 
channels. At her request he made a pilgrimage to the grave of 
Martin of Tours, after which his frivolity ceased. In consequence 
he became a monk at the monastery of Poiters and, later, its 
bishop. The echoes of Fortunatus are imperishable with the 
exquisite “Pange lingua gloriosa.” It is also certain that his 
“‘Vevilla regis prodeunt” and “Salva festa dies” have made the 
treasury of church much richer. 

It remained for a poet of a later day to play upon the Latin 
tongue with the sonority of an organ. Although we do not claim 
rhyming to be solely a Christian invention, for the earlier poetry 
of ancient Rome introduced the Greek meter and rhyme, how- 
ever, for a time, the art seems to have been lost, to be finally 
recovered by Hilary about the middle of the fourth century. 
From this time onward there is a distinct tracing of rhymed 
verse, at first as though feeling the way until it finally reaches 
the peak during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when 
Aquinas and Adam of St. Victor wrote and sang. 
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In the interval, however, there comes to us a faint echo of 
one hymn whose sweet melodious rhyming is unsurpassed. Un- 
fortunately the author is unknown. Listen: 


“Pons lustum Magdalena! 
Et serene lacrymas 
Non est jam Simonis coena 
Non cur flectum exprimas; 
Causae mille sunt laetandi 
Causae mille exultandi 
Alleluia!” 


Surmounting the singers of all centuries we hail the incom- 
parable Bernard of Clairvaux, whose complex nature of gentle- 
ness and fierceness, humility and ambition, fervor and austerity 
made him by far the outstanding character of his time. Of a 
knightly family, he early embraced holy orders at the most rigid 
of monasteries at Citeaux. It was but a short time when he was 
sent forth to make another foundation at Wormwood, a place 
rightly named. Joined here by his natural brothers and his 
father, the community suffered unbelievable privation and 
misery, but Bernard sang through it all with characteristic faith, 
holy, intense and passionate devotion. He turned the full stream 
of his song onward and upward toward the throne of Eternal 
grace. His lips must have been touched by angel fingers, for he 
has penetrated the most hardened, abandoned hearts with his 
exquisite jubilation upon the name of Jesus. Out of the luxuri- 
ance of love, Bernard compiled two hundred lines of adulation. 
We are indebted to Father Edward Caswell, an English priest, 
for the best translation as follows: 

“Jesu, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast; 


But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And on Thy bosom rest.” 


The vigor and fire of Bernard found an excellent foil in an- 
other monk of the same order, Peter the Venerable of the 
monastery of Cluny. So mild, in fact was he as to win a rebuke 
from the lips of Bernard. It was Peter, in the charity of his 
gentle heart, who befriended the wretched Abelard, chastised and 
excommunicated by Bernard, and who had come sorrowing and 
repentant to Peter for shelter. His host also pleaded for his 
restoration to the sacraments at the feet of the Holy Father. 
We hear an echo of his charity in his hymn: 
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“Mortis, portis fractis, fortis, 
Fortior vim sustulit, 
Et per crucem regem trucem, 
Infernorum perculit. 
Lumen clarum tenebrarum 
Tedibus resplenduit 
Dum salvare recreare, 
Quod creavit, voluit 
Hinc Creator, non peccator 
Morecreatur, moritur 
Cujus morte nova sorte 
Vita nobis oritur.” 

In the wide enfolding arms of Holy Mother Church men of 
vividly contrasting character have won their salvation, giving 
in return a marvelous roster of attainment. There have been 
scholars and mystics, and now we have another type in Adam 
of St. Victor, who seems to be the link consolidating conflicting 
tendencies of earlier singers by his glowing, passionate fervor. 

The influence of Adam of St. Victor is apparent in the choir of 
monks in his monastery, which became so widely known during 
his time. No medieval poet left to the Church a larger legacy 
of song and of such a prevailing high quality. His command and 
use of form and rhyme has given the Church a marvel of melody. 
His vivid imagination colored his theology with rainbow hues. 
Hear him in this hymn of the Resurrection: 


“Mors et vita conflixere, 
Resurrexit Christus vere 
Multi testes gloriae 
Mane nuvum, mane taetum 
Vespertinum tergat fletum 
Quia vita vicit letum 
Tempus est laetitiae.” 

One cannot pass Adam of St. Victor by without adding an- 
other measure to his reputation as a prolific poet by stating how 
easily and abundantly he made use of his knowledge of Holy 
Scripture and how readily he varied his imagery in the length of 
a single line: for instance: 


“Mundi renovitiv 
Nova parit gaudia 
Resurgenti Domino 
Conresurgent omnia 
Elementa servient 
Ex autoris sentiunt 
Quanta sint solemnia.” 
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A very faint echo from an unknown singer beginning “Finita 
sunt proelia” echoes in the translation: 
“Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Finished is the battle now 
The crown is on the victor’s brow 
Hence with sadness! 
Sing with gladness 
Alleluia!” 

There is no greater humility displayed by the sons of the 
Church than an eagerness to sing their way into the graces of God 
and then to depart unknown and unheralded, satisfied to have 
praised His Holy Name. Father Caswell illustrates the sweet 
tones of just such an unknown: 


“Jesus hath vanished, all in vain 
I search for Him and search in vain 
Seeking to relieve my - 
My sobs the garden fill 
My sighs the tears distill 
My heart is breaking. Where is He? 
Who hath hid my love from me?” 


This intensely poignant call found its inspiration undoubtedly in 
the search of Mary Magdalen, but the identity of this singer is 
lost. Another equally gifted but modest son sang the following 
during the fourteenth century, as he called to all creation to rise 
with him and hail the Risen Lord: Let us echo him: 


“Plaudit coeli, 
Rideat aether, 
Summus et imus 
Glaudeat orbis! 
Transivit alrae 
Turba procellae; 
Surbiit alamae! 
Gloriae palmae!” 


Marie KALLENBACH. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CHILD LABOR LAW SUBSTITUTE URGED BY EX-GOVERNOR SMITH 


A substitute for the proposed child labor amendment to the 
Constitution is suggested by former Governor Alfred E. Smith 
in his leading editorial in the issue of The New Outlook published 
in March. Former Governor Smith, who praises Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler for his opposition to the pending amendment, says 
that both proponents and opponents of that amendment might 
drop the measure and join in originating a substitute. 

Former Governor Smith’s substitute child labor amendment 
reads: 

“The transportation or importation into any State, Territory 
or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of 
articles manufactured by the labor of persons under 16 years of 
age, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited.” 

“The purpose of the new amendment,” the former Governor 
says, “will be to leave the question of child labor to the States, 
just as the question of prohibition is now left to each State by the 
Twenty-first Amendment, but to prevent any State from sending 
ino another State the products of child labor, just as the Twenty- 
first Amendment protects dry States from importations from wet 
ones. I have also suggested reducing the age mentioned in the 
pending amendment from 18 to 16, because I consider the 18-year 
provision unreasonable and unworkable. 

“Tf there is anything in history and experience, let us adopt a 
child labor amendment, if we must have one at all, patterned 
after the Twenty-first rather than the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Otherwise we shall be in for another long and bitter repeal cam- 
paign.” 

PREPARATORY SEMINARY SURVEY REVEALS GAINS 
IN NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


There were in the United States in 1932 a total of 85 Catholic 
preparatory seminaries, staffed by a total of 1,055 instructors and 
attended by a total of 11,562 students, it is revealed in statistics 
gathered in its biennial survey of Catholic colleges and univer- 
sities by the N.C.W.C. Department of Education. 

These figures, compared with 1930, represent an increase of 34 
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in the number of instructors, and an increase of 699 in the num- 
ber of students. 

The Catholic preparatory seminaries had a total of 1,782 
graduates in 1932, and of these 1,163 were graduates of insti- 
tutions offering at least two years of college work. Of the total 
number of graduates, 1,248 are reported as entering major semi- 
naries or novitiates, and these represented an increase of 168 
over the 1,080 reported in 1930. A total of four hundred and 
sixty-two religious Order students were reported entering major 
seminaries; 74 religious Order students were reported entering 
novitiates, and 712 graduates were reported entering major semi- 
naries to prepare for ordination as diocesan priests. 

Of the total number of preparatory seminaries in the country, 
17 were conducted by diocesan clergy and 68 by religious and 
secular Orders. Twenty-three religious Orders and four secular 
Orders are represented in the latter group. The seminaries were 
in 27 States, and in 14 Archdioceses and 33 Dioceses. Forty- 
three of them gave training exclusively to candidates of various 
religious Orders, 27 to the preparation of diocesan priests alone, 
and 15 to the training of candidates for the priesthood in both 
groups. Nine of the seminaries had a number of lay students on 
their rosters. 


QUOTATIONS OF INTEREST 


CATHOLIC INDIAN MISSION SCHOOLS 


“If, as everyone is aware, city and state charities, both 
public and private, among whites, have decreased alarmingly, 
then private charity for the benefit of Indians in Catholic mis- 
sion schools has reached the vanishing point. The main source 
of supply, the Indian and Negro Collection, fell down two-fifths 
in the last two years. Upon the 1933 collection, of which Indian 
missions and schools receive about one-half for all purposes, 
the schools lean as on a broken reed. Many of the largest 
schools receive not one cent from that or any other organized 
source. 

“In the 48 schools, all of which depend on the charity of the 
public, there are 2,917 boarders and 1,421 day pupils, a total of 
4,338. Of these, 1,092 are orphans, half-orphans or children 
from broken homes. Because of the poverty of parents, guardians 
and relatives, the mission schools are compelled to clothe 2,978 
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children, at a cost of $25 a child for a year, compared to the 
Government allowance in its schools of $45. Taking the total 
income of all mission schools and dividing by the number of 
children being fed, (boarders three meals and day scholars one 
meal a day) and making no allowance from income for other 
expenses, such as books, light, heat, and repair of buildings, 
but allowing for clothing, the result is a figure of from five to 
10 cents a meal. For three meals, that is 15 to 30 cents. The 
allowance for Government schools is 36 cents a day for food 
alone. And the army ration is 35 cents. One comparatively 
small item, books, costing about $8,000, cuts down considerably 
the above estimated mission school ration. Of course, the 
children are not being starved and will not be as long as they 
are kept. But the mission schools are surely starving to death. 
That means these schools must soon close unless aid comes to 
them. 

“The Alaskan mission schools, four with 368 boarders, and four 
more with 185 day scholars, are in an even more precarious 
condition because so much farther removed from the sight and 
knowledge of charitable white people. 

“The munificent donations of one person, who has given so 
much to the support of Indian missions, but who prefers to re- 
main unmentioned by name, have in the past made our schools 
possible. But these benefactions have not been unaffected by 
the depression. In any case, they can not go on forever. Nor 
can they extend to all schools. There are too many schools for 
one person’s charity. Everyone’s aid is required. 

Be it remembered also that the majority of the 200 priests, 
450 Sisters and 70 Brothers depend for their living upon these 
schools. Serving without salary, surely they deserve at least a 
living. They are, indeed, happy to live and work, to teach and 
instruct, to pray and show how to pray among the Indian 
children.”—(Rr. Rev. Mser.) Wm. Huaues in The Indian Senti- 
nel, Winter, 1933-34 Edition. 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


“The chief difficulty with the production end of the motion- 
picture industry is that there are too many of the wrong kind 
of people engaged in it. The production of motion pictures, 
after all, is a definite form of art, and the films reflect un- 
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erringly the moral character of those who create the pictures. 
One cannot expect a man who has no appreciation of decency 
or cleanliness, himself, to be very much concerned with the 
importance of making his picture clean and decent and whole- 
some. One whose moral antennae are attuned to the mouthings 
’ of the gutter, is not likely to react favorably to the wholesome 
atmosphere of the higher strata. And just so long as those 
wrong kinds of people are in a position to control the moral 
content of the motion picture, just so long will the filth of the 
screen continue. 

“It is important to note again that not all motion pictures are 
bad. Many of them are; a substantial portion of them is not. 
In an effort to stamp out the wrong kind of pictures, the members 
of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 
in 1931 adopted and formally signed a document that has come 
to be known as the ‘Hays Moral Code.’ This document was 
written by a Catholic priest, the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., of 
St. Louis, Mo. All the larger producers of talking motion pic- 
tures in the United States are signatories to this Code, as are 
many of the smaller producers. Under Hays’ jurisdiction, a 
bureau was set up in the Hollywood offices of the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers, Inc., to see to the task of applying 
the very excellent principles of the ‘Hays Moral Code’ to the 
production of the pictures. Colonel Jason S. Joy was placed in 
charge of this work and for a while a successful effort was made 
to conform the pictures to the Code. Unfortunately, however, 
this good work did not last long. Steadily, during the past two 
or three years the regulations of the Code have been ‘honored 
more in the breach than in the observance,’ with the result that 
a new and complete overhauling is now imperative if the motion- 
picture industry is to survive unhampered by additional State 
censorship bodies or a Federal censorship law. As this is written, 
there is no knowledge of what the National Government, by way 
of the N.R.A., may do regarding the moral values of screen en- 
tertainment, though it is reasonable to expect that the Federal 
Government will not shut its eyes completely to this most impor- 
tant phase of the industry’s problems. Certain it is that some ac- 
tion of heroic proportions must be taken if we are to save the 
youth of America from a pollution and debauchery the like of 
which America has never known heretofore. In vain do we strug- 
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gle to rear great educational institutions, if the invidious character 
of the cinema is permitted to prostitute the character of our 
adolescent youth. So great is the power of the motion picture 
to impress the youth of the land that one hour spent in the 
darkness of a cinema palace, intent on the unfolding of a wrong 
kind of story, can and frequently does nullify years of careful 
training on the part of the Church, the school, the home. So 
great is the problem suggested by the wrong kind of talking 
picture that drastic efforts must be launched at once if we are 
to stave off national disaster."—Tue Most Reverenp Joun J. 
CaNnTWELL, D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles and San Diego, The 
Ecclesiastical Review, February, 1934. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Construction of the new building of the Franciscan Brothers’ 
Juniorate, Smithtown, L. I., has been practically completed, it 
is announced by the Very Rev. Brother Columba, O.S.F., Supe- 
rior General of the Franciscan Brothers in the Diocese of 
Brooklyn and president of St. Francis College, Brooklyn. Mark- 
ing the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Fran- 
ciscan Brothers in the Diocese of Brooklyn, the new building 
will be fittingly known as the Mt. St. Francis Diamond Jubilee 
Memorial. Dedication will take place some time this Spring, 
and occupancy will follow in September. The Juniorate in the 
education of a prospective Brother is somewhat similar to the 
preparatory seminary in the training of a candidate for the 
priesthood. Graduates of the juniorate will be fitted for the 
normal school course given in the Mt. St. Francis Novitiate and 
Normal School and for work toward degrees in the arts and 
sciences .... A series of glass and film slides illustrative of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
(Reconstructing the Social Order), being prepared by the Rev. 
George Nell, Effingham, IIl., is nearing completion. The series, 
which will total about 500 slides, is divided into 10 sets, under 
the following tentative titles: The Occasion for the Quadragesimo 
Anno Encyclical; The Church and State; Vocational Groups; 
Capital and Labor; Wages; Distribution of Wealth; Socialism; 
Abuses of Capitalism; Reconstruction, and The Call to Enlist 
Under Christ’s Standard. There are three types of slides in 
the series. One is a script slide giving exact quotation from the 
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Encyclical. Another is a picture and cartoon slide illustrating 
the quotations on the script slides. The third is a picture and 
cartoon slide showing the connection of principles laid down in 
the Encyclical with the aims of “New Deal” projects such as 
the NRA, AAA, and PWA. A syllabus describing each slide and 
suggesting references for study will be a part of the set. A 
topical index of the Encyclical will be furnished, as will a list 
of supplementary material for study and reference in connection 
with slides . . . . Mother’s day—May 13th—is to be observed 
by women’s clubs, men’s clubs, medical societies, chambers of 
commerce and other professional and civic groups who will join in 
community efforts throughout the nation to “Make Motherhood 
Safe for Mothers.” This announcement is made by Mrs. Shepard 
Krech, President of the Maternity Center Association, New York 
City . . . . Where transportation facilities have been set up and 
appropriated for, to bring children to school from remote points, 
the Territory of Alaska is obliged to transport all children, 
whether they attend public or private schools, James Truitt, 
Attorney General of Alaska, has advised the Commissioner of 
Education. The decision was given as an outgrowth of the 
efforts of St. Ann’s parish of Juneau to obtain from the Juneau 
School Board permission for parochial school children to ride 
without cost on the bus that brings children to the public schools 
from points along the Glacier Highway. Legal precedents for 
such action gathered and made available by the Legal Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference were of con- 
siderable importance in gaining the favorable decision, authorities 
here say . . . . February marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the establishment of the preparatory seminary at St. Mary’s 
Mission House, Techny, Ill. In February, 1909, a few Divine 
Word Fathers, who had recently arrived from their motherhouse 
in Styel, Holland, established their first preparatory seminary 
for the missionary priesthood at St. Mary’s Mission House. 
Not only was it the Society’s first venture along this line in 
the United States, but it was the first Catholic missionary 
preparatory seminary in America. Starting with only a handful 
of students, the Order increased the number until at the present 
time over 400 boys and young men are preparing for their 
priesthood and missionary careers under the guidance of the 
Divine Word Fathers. Since the establishment of the seminary, 
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the Society has branched out with similar centers at Girard, Pa., 
Island Creek, Mass., St. Augustine’s, Bay St. Louis, Miss., Ep- 
worth, Ia., and their novitiate at East Troy, Wis. Besides, 
they are freely scattered about in every country in Europe. 
The general headquarters of the Divine Word Fathers are in 
Rome. The Society numbers in all about 8,450 members... . 
His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, will receive the John 
Carroll Medal in Foreign Service at solemn exercises marking 
the tercentenary of Jesuit education in the United States to be 
held, April 9, at Georgetown University. Governor Albert C. 
Ritchie of Maryland will be given the William Gaston Medal 
in Law, Mrs. Padraic Colum the James Ryder Randall Medal in 
Literature, and Dr. Nordhoff Jung the Angelo Secchi Medal in 
Science. Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, of New York, will receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws as the outstanding promoter 
of Jesuit education in America. Since its foundation, 145 years 
ago, Georgetown University has never before bestowed an honor- 
ary degree upon a woman. . . . His Holiness Pope Pius XI has 
created the Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, Professor of Sociology at 
the Catholic University of America, a Domestic Prelate with the 
title of Right Reverend Monsignor. . . . The Rev. Dr. Edward 
Roberts Moore, director of the Division of Social Action of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, has been 
appointed national director of Catholic Work in the Boy Scouts 
of America. . . . The Rev. Patrick M. Collins, S. J., a member 
of the faculty and prefect of studies at St. Peter’s Preparatory 
School and St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., died at St. 
Francis Hospital, Jersey City, March 6. ... Assemblyman 
Albert D. Schanzer of Brooklyn has introduced ‘into the New 
York State Assembly a bill which, if enacted, will require the 
regents of the University of the State of New York to prescribe 
courses of instruction in tolerance in the public schools of the 
state. The bill further provides that similar courses of instruc- 
tion shall be prescribed and maintained in the private schools of 
the state and that all children attending classes in the fifth year 
or higher grades shall receive such instruction. “The purpose 
of the bill,” Assemblyman Schanzer said, “is to inculcate in our 
citizenry at an early and impressionable age a spirit of tolerance 
on the part of one individual for another. Children while still 
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young should be taught that the character and integrity of each 
individual is all that counts; that social station, difference of 
ancestry and religious belief, should not lead to prejudice or 
discrimination; that all people have good intentions, and that so 
long as they comply with the laws of the state and the country 
in which they live and reside, they are entitled to the courtesy 
and consideration of their fellows.” ... Plans for a convent 
for the Sisters of Charity assigned to the parish to be erected on 
the roof of the new Sacred Heart School, Pittsburgh, have been 
prepared by architects. It will be along the line of a “pent- 
house.” The project calls for a school building 250 feet in length, 
on top of which will be erected 30 rooms for the Sisters. Each 
room will be as large as the average hotel room, and the “pent- 
house” will contain in addition a large dining room, recreation 
rooms, Chapel, laundry, reception rooms, and the other necessary 
furnishings of a modern Convent. . . . The Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for Adult Education will be 
held in Washington, D. C., May 21, 22, 23, 24. Headquarters 
will be at The Shoreham. It is expected that nearly 300 edu- 
cators from all parts of the United States will attend the meetings. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, noted author and President of the 
Association will address a general session on “Goals in Adult 
Education.” Several sessions will be devoted to the Federal 
adult education program, including the work now being con- 
ducted in C. C. C. camps. There will be special meetings of 
representatives of community and state organizations of adult 
education agencies. Education for unemployed adults, vocational 
guidance for adults, adult education in rural districts, education 
for Negroes, parent education, the educational program of the 
C. C. C. camps, adult education in public schools, and adult 
education through museums and libraries are also scheduled 
for discussion. . . . The Rev. Dr. Emmet Riley, acting presi- 
dent of Carroll College, Helena, Montana, has been appointed by 
Governor F. H. Cooney to the State Board of Education for a 
four-year term ending February 1, 1938. Father Riley is recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding young educators in the northwest. 
He obtained both his Master’s and his Doctor’s degrees in edu- 
cation at the Catholic University of America, Washington, in 
addition to his professional degrees of Bachelor of Sacred The- 
ology and Bachelor of Canon Law. For his doctoral dissertation, 
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Father Riley presented a study of the “Development of Montana 
State Educational Organization, 1864-1930,” a work that has 
been acclaimed as an excellent history of education in Montana, 
as well as a complete summary of the development of school law 
in the state. After his return from Washington, in 1931, Father 
Riley served as vice-president and dean of studies at Carroll 
College for the year 1931-1932. In 1932 he was appointed acting 
president of the college in the absence of the Very Rev. N. C. 
Hoff. . . . The State or any subdivision thereof might use 
its property, credit or any public money in aid or maintenance 
of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under 
the control or direction of any religious denomination, and in 
which the children receive religious instruction, according to an 
amendment of the State Constitution proposed in a concurrent 
resolution introduced in the New York State Legislature. It is 
proposed that the amendment to the Constitution be referred to 
the legislature to be chosen at the next general election of 
Senators, and that, in conformity with the State Constitution, it 
be published for three months previous to the time of such 
election. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The Watchers’ Play, by Rudolph Henz. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 

Catholic Dramatic Ane Pp. 28. Price $0.30. 

A most important addition to the list of Easter plays offered 
by the Catholic Dramatic Movement of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
is The Watchers’ Play, a one-act drama by Rudolph Henz, 
translated from the German by Albert Paul Schimberg. Pre- 
sented thousands of times in Europe, The Watchers’ Play is suit- 
able for both the professional and the amateur stages. 

Mr. Schimberg, the editor of The Catholic Herald, Milwaukee 
archdiocesan weekly, has made a splendid translation of this 
stirring drama. The cast is composed of six persons: a priest, 
three tramps, and two women. | 

Waylaying the priest while he is on a sick call, the tramps 
rob and kill him. They are vastly satisfied until the most way- 
ward among them finds the golden pyx in the breast of the 
victim. The grace which comes to them, suddenly, prevents 
them from desecrating the Sacred Host. Hiding the body of 
the priest and the Christ in Whom they no longer believe in a 
nearby shelter, they keep watch like soldiers at the tomb of 
Our Lord. Bit by bit their hardened souls break under the 
hammering of God’s grace, until the murderers carry the 
Eucharist to the dying man and surrender themselves to justice. 

An added feature of this drama is that it may be staged by 
either a mixed or an all-male cast. The women are minor 
characters and their parts may be taken by men. 

The Watchers’ Play is an attempt to present the mystery of 
grace in our times by the pure dramatic methods which alone can 
compel hearts and minds. The Catholic Dramatic Movement 
feels that in publishing the English edition of this drama it 
has made a notable contribution to the Catholic stage. 


A Compendium of Theology, comprising the Essential Doctrinal 
Points of both Dogmatic and Moral Theology, together with 
the more important Notions of Canon Law, Liturgy, Pastoral 
and Mystical Theology, and Christian Philosophy, by the Ve 
Rev. J. Berthier, translated from the French by the Rev. Sid- 
ney A. Raemers, Ph.D. Vol. iii, pp. 498. B. Herder Book Co., 
St Louis, Mo. Price $3.50. 


This is the third volume in a series of four, in which the 
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translator presents to his English readers the chief doctrines 
of the Church on dogmatic and moral theology, together with 
some useful suggestions from the fields of canon law and liturgy. 

The present volume covers a broad area. The first 160 pages 
deal with what most authors call fundamental moral theology. 
The remainder of the book concerns itself with special moral 
theology. In this latter part the author groups his matter under 
the heading of the Decalogue, indicating both the positive and 
negative teaching of the Church on the Ten Commandments. The 
reader will find here what is ordinarily discussed by the the- 
ologians under the titles of “The Precepts” and “Justice and 
Rights.” 

There is no need to state the general purpose and character 
of this work, since it, has already been done in the issue of April, 
1933, of this same publication. As it was pointed out there, 
however, that the weakest part of this Compendium was un- 
doubtedly the portion which deals with dogmatic theology, and 
since the volume now under review bears exclusively on moral 
topics, it is only fair to add that volume iii is much more 
satisfactory than its predecessor. 

The reviewer however insists once more that the work in its 
English dress should not be placed indiscriminately in the hands 
of lay readers, since its detailed casuistry and discussion of 
divergent opinions of theologians could prove useful only to 
one qualified to regard himself as something of a specialist or, 
at least, as an ex-professo student of theology. The author 
himself seems to sense this when he finds it necessary to present 
the teaching of the Church and theologians on the Sixth Com- 
mandment in Latin. 

The doctrine contained in this volume. is unquestionably 
“safe.” The few mistakes that have been noticed are of too 
minor a character to deserve mention. 

Louis A. Arann, SS. 


“The Mis-Education of the Ne wee Carter Godwin Woodson. 
The Associated Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 197 pp. 


This book was written by a graduate of Harvard University 
who has devoted his whole life to the study of his own people. 
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The author contends that in the past the education of the Negro 
has been a failure. He writes: “When a Negro has finished his 
education in our schools, then, he has been equipped to begin the 
life of an Americanized or Europeanized white man, but before 
he steps from the threshold of his alma mater he is told by his 
teachers that he must go back to his own people from whom he 
has been estranged by a vision of ideals which in his disillusion- 
ment he will realize that he cannot attain.” P. 5. 

This mistake in the education of the Negro is regrettable. Dr. 
Woodson does not claim the absolute need of a separate system 
of education for the Negro but decries the absence of common 
sense schools and teachers who understand and continue in sym- 
pathy with those whom they instruct. 

Education in the past has not fulfilled what he calls its purpose, 
viz., to inspire people to live more abundantly, to learn to begin 
with life as they find it and make it better. On the contrary, 
instruction so far has but served to increase the number of mal- 
contents who can offer no program for changing the undesirable 
conditions about which they complain. For this reason he is out 
of sympathy with the educated element among the Negroes of 
our day. 

His criticism of the present system is a constructive criticism. 
He insists that the program for the uplift of the Negro in this 
country must be based on a scientific study of the Negro from 
within. It must develop in him the power to do for himself 
what his oppressors will never do—to elevate him to the level of 
others. 

But like most non-Catholic educators, Dr. Woodson apparently 
loses sight of the ultimate aim of all education. Its purpose is, 
or should be, to aid man to live more abundantly here that he 
may the more easily attain the end for which he was created by 
Almighty God. 

Dr. Woodson is also quite merciless in his attack on the re- 
ligious leaders of his people. He maintains that radical recon- 
struction is necessary not only in literature, social science and 
education but also in theology. He goes rather far afield when 
he gets into this branch, especially if he includes Catholic the- 
ology in this sweeping condemnation. There can be no radical 
reconstruction of the basic principles of Catholic theology. God- 
given as these principles are, they are immutable and never can 
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become worn-out theories as to man’s relation to his God and 
his fellow-man. This relationship will always hold regardless 
of man’s color or his social or academic standing. 

As an educator, however, Dr. Woodson knows his own people 
as no other Negro in America. While he therefore speaks with 
the authority and with the persuasion that comes from practical 
experience in the field of Negro education, it appears at times 
that he is almost too intimately associated to be entirely free 
from bias. But priests and sisters who are devoting their lives 
to the education of the Negro, as well as those who are otherwise 
interested in this important work will derive profit from a study 
of The Mis-Education of the Negro. 

J. MatHews, 8.8.J. 


Civics as it Should be Taught. Published by the National Self 

Government Committee, 80 Broadway, New York City. 

The thesis of this pamphlet is that democracy has not yet 
been tried, that pupils are not impressed with high ideals of city 
government, that partisan politics is out of place in the business 
of governing a city, and that prospective voters are not drilled 
in the conflict between practical politics in government and the 
platitudinous descriptions in textbooks and in the classroom. 
The National Self Government Committee has on its Associate 
Council such men as Oscar Straus, Alfred E. Smith, John Dewey, 
John H. Finley, Hamilton Holt, Henry N. MacCracken, and 
Glenn Frank. Most of the critical material is drawn from the 
Seabury Investigation and pertains to New York politics as 
characterized by the investigation of the Democratic Administra- 
tion of New York City by a Republican Assembly’s committee. 
Naturally this was a partisan investigation; yet, if the city had 
been properly administered, there would not have been scandals 
to unearth. The pamphlet sees civics teachers under fear failing 
to stress “honest graft,” the breaking down of the merit system 
of appointments, the faint-heartedness of district attorneys, and 
current affairs as against theories. It sees in good honest teaching, 
in an understanding of the intricacies of practical politics, and 
in a critical reading of newspapers, the development of boys and 
girls who when they become voters will not tolerate evil doing 
in high and low places or any connection between organized poli- 
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tics and law-breaking. In other words, the red schoolhouse has 
not developed political morality. 

In criticism, one must add the study is too local, although 
Chicago and Philadelphia are mentioned. Of course New York 
is always national news, while Kansas City or St. Paul or Seattle 
have merely interest of a local or sectional character. What is 
true of New York is not untrue of other cities, large and small. 
In New York there is more party life, a more alert opposition. 
In some cities and states where one party is dominant there are 
no investigations and no especially critical press. The boss and 
the machine are not unknown in small towns, and tactics are 
not so different. Nor is any foreign race responsible, nor is cor- 
ruption confined to any section or any unit of government, nor 
is corruption a matter of yesterday. Much that has happened in 
late years is reminiscent of post-Civil War corruption or even 
of post-Revolutionary War irregularities. The old deal did not 
fail in itself, but some of the dealers were dishonest in banking, 
in business and in politics. In days of depression, a people be- 
comes politically critical and it is good government that the electo- 
rate be vigilant and self-disciplined. In an honest nation, there 
should be no rackets, “honest graft,” stock swindles, widespread 
bank failures, accumulation of scandalously huge fortunes, cor- 
respondence lost out of government files, shady contracts, kid- 
napping, and crime waves. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


Report of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of The Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference; Marathon, Wisconsin, June 30th, July 1st, 
2nd, 1933. Published by the Conference. 

This report of the Fifteenth Meeting of The Franciscan Educa- 
tional Conference held at Marathon, Wisconsin, June 30th, July 
1st, 2nd, 1933, is a record of the proceedings of the meeting and 
in addition contains a number of scholarly papers submitted to 
the conference on the subject of “Modern Thought.” 

The first paper “Modern Philosophy and Social Life” was pre- 
pared by Rev. Father Conrad O’Leary, O.F.M., Ph.D. The 
devastating influence of modern philosophy in its association 
with social life is emphasized in this paper. The writer suggests 
that modern society imbibe the principles of the early Christian 
(Scholastic) philosophy, and advocates an appreciation of the 
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wisdom of Cardinal Newman’s dictum: “If we can see farther 
than the ancients, it is because we stand on their shoulders.” 

Rev. Raphael Vonder Haar, O.F.M., has written a well-pre- 
pared paper on “Objective Ethics and the Norm of Morality.” 
The writer points out that, according to the new system of ethics, 
traditional ethics is obsolete and has outlived its usefulness. 
Modern society requires a man made not a heaven-born morality. 
Fr. Haar stresses the necessity of some objective norm of 
morality, contending that subjectivism in morals just as sub- 
jectivism in faith leads to chaos and ruin. He does not, however, 
reiect all subjectivity. Ethics, the science dealing with the prin- 
ciples of moral conduct, is objective, not something purely sub- 
jective, arbitrary and uncertain. 

The paper entitled “Some Causes Responsible for the Present 
Vitalistic Trend in Biology” was read by the Rev. Matthew 
Barar, O.M.C., A.M.,8.T.D. Mechanism, Materialism, Monism, 
and other typical errors are shown to be products of inconsistent 
reasoning, false interpretations of facts obtained in physics, 
chemistry, biology and other related sciences. 

The cause responsible for the genuine advancement in biology 
today is the axiom of cause and effect and the sound philosophy 
in the interpretation of biological facts. 

On the second day of the meeting two learned papers were 
presented to the conference, the one on “The Evolution of Man” 
written by the Rev. Jerome Kobel, O.M. Cap., and the other on 
“Albert Einstein and Relativity ; Abbe Georges Le Maitre and the 
Expanding Universe” read by the Rev. Hubert Vecchierello, 
O.F.M., Ph.D. 

“The Evolution of Man” is a splendid piece of research and 
represents an excellent survey of the question. Fr: Vecchierello’s 
paper is a thorough study of the Einstein and Le Maitre theories 
and contains most lucid interpretations of these two most diffi- 
cult subjects. 

“The Friars in Print and on the Radio” by the Rev. Boniface 
McConville, O.F.M., is a timely paper. A more extensive literary 
activity on the part of the Friars is encouraged by the writer 
and a dissemination of pamphlets on scientific and popular sub- 
jects so written that the man in the street may understand their 
terminology, is urged as a substantial contribution of the Fran- 
ciscans to the spread of religious truth. The writer likewise sug- 
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gests that a great deal of constructive work may be done by 
means of the radio. Radio opportunity should be used whenever 
possible in order to bring welcome information to listeners and 
to extend the scope and influence of the Franciscans in this 
country. 

The last paper on “The Prefect of Studies,” read by Rev. 
Sebastian Erbacher, O.F.M., Ph.D., deals with a topic extraneous 
to the main subject of the conference, but of particular interest 
to the Franciscans from the point of view of organization of 
studies in their seraphicates and clericates. Fr. Erbacher main- 
tains that high standards and continued progress in studies in 
the Franciscan Order will depend to no small extent upon the 
functioning of the Prefect of Studies. If studies are to flourish 
it is necessary that one man specialize in the educational needs 
and problems of the various houses of study. 

The report of the fifteenth annual meeting of the Franciscan 
Educational Conference is instructive and inspirational. The 
scholarly papers submitted to the Conference are a very im- 
portant feature of the Proceedings and will represent a real addi- 
tion to the library of teacher and educator. 

Frank P. Cassipy. 


Dictionary of American Biography. Vol. XI. Edited by Dumas 
Malone. Under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. Larned-McCracken. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1933. Pp. x-+620. $12.50.) 

The Dictionary has now passed the halfway mark. Indeed, 
with much of the letter “M” still remaining and with the number 
of entrants that the letters “P,” “R,” “S,” “T,” and “W” may be 
expected to furnish, the editors may be faced with the problem of 
how to complete the work in nine more volumes without sacrific- 
ing the proportion and character of subjects which are to be found 
in the earlier volumes. The number of prominent persons who 
have died since the original list was compiled must have greatly 
disturbed the editorial plan. 

The major articles in the present volume are not so numerous 
as in some of the other volumes, but they maintain the same high 
standards of thoroughness, scholarship, and restrained judgment. 
Outstanding is Professor Randall’s 18-page portrayal of Abraham 
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Lincoln, with its comprehensive bibliography. There are full 
sketches, also, of such well-known personages as Henry C. Lea, 
historian; the Lees (Arthur, Charles, Fitzhugh, Francis Lightfoot, 
“Light-Horse Harry,” Richard Henry, and Robert E.), Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Longfellow, James Russell Lowell, and Gen. George 
McClellan. Perhaps the student and general reader will appre- 
ciate more the minor sketches to be found throughout the Dic- 
tionary—accounts of the lesser known, of those whose activities 
have been off the beaten path. This class is well represented in 
the present volume in the persons of Larned the national tennis 
champion, Jacob Leaming of Leaming-corn fame, Frank Leslie, 
Vachel Lindsay, poet, who dined publicly “with a number of 
huge dolls set up at his table”; Velva Lockwood, Marcus Loewe, 
Jack London, Crawford Long who first used ether in surgical 
operations (the account of his early experiments are fascinating) , 
Elijah Lovejoy, martyr abolitionist; Seth Low, Amy Lowell, Sam 
Loyd, composer of puzzles; Christopher Ludwick, superintendent 
of bakers in the Continental Army; Charles Lummis, historian 
of the Southwest; Charles Lynch of “Lynch-Law” fame, Ward 
McAllester, society leader who originated the “400”; and Cyrus 
McCormick, inventor of the reaper. In all the volume contains 
662 articles, written by 354 contributors. 

Unfortunately, the subject’s religion is not always given by the 
contributor. It is not possible, therefore, to list all the Catholics 
whose deeds are recorded in these volumes. The general reader, 
for example, will be left in doubt as to the religion of the several 
members of the Latrobe family. The father designed the Balti- 
more Cathedral, and three of his sons studied at Georgetown and 
St. Mary’s. There are sketches of René LaRoche, physician, who 
directed the first rendition of Haydn’s Third Mass in Phila- 
delphia; Octaviano Larrazolo, Governer of New Mexico and U. S. 
Senator; La Salle, George Parsons Lathrop, convert author and 
husband of Mother Alphonsa; the explorer La Vérendrye, 
Bishop Peter Lefevre, Father Peter Lemke, missionary; Pierre 
L’Enfant, who made the plan for the city of Washington; Joseph 
Léry, engineer; Pierre Le Sueur, explorer; Father Thomas 
Levins who was caught in the web of Trusteeism in New York, 
Constantin de L‘Halle, Recollect; Cornelius Logan, actor, who 
“began to study for the priesthood at St. Mary’s College,” but 
whose daughter, Olive, did not keep the Faith, and whose third 
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husband took her name; Bishop Loras, John T. Ludeling, jurist, 
who “enrolled as a Roman Catholic in St. Louis University” but 
whose funeral was conducted by the Masons; James M. Lynch, 
labor leader; Bishop P. N. Lynch (the article has little to say 
of his mission to Rome as Confederate commissioner), Anthony 
Maas, 8.J., Rev. John McCaffrey, a tradition at Mt. St. Mary’s; 
Alfred McCann, pure-food crusader; Patrick H. McCarren, 
Charles McCarthy, associated with the “Wisconsin idea;” Cardi- 
nal McCloskey, and Bishop William McCloskey. A Catholic 
Dictionary would have included the names of Father Laval, S.J., 
Louisiana missionary ; Bishops Lavialle of Louisville, Leray, Leni- 
han, Loughlin, first Bishop of Brooklyn, Ludden, and Luers, first 
Bishop of Ft. Wayne; and Father John McCloskey, brother ot 
Bishop McCloskey, and long president of Mt. St. Mary’s College. 
Leo F. Srocx. 


The Horror of It, Camera Records of War’s Gruesome Glories, 
ed by Frederick A. Barber. Historical Foundations, 


arrang 

2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

This brochure is a realistic argument against war which mili- 
tarists portray in idealistic phrases: courage, glamor, bands, 
popularity, national honor, and the building up of men and 
nations. Wars have been fought for defence and for liberty 
against autocracies and dictatorships. War has been fought in 
vain to end all wars and to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
But more wars have been fought for dynastic reasons, for natural 
boundaries, for rampant nationalism, for the extension of politi- 
cal and religious systems over other peoples, for trade, for protec- 
tion of capitalism and loans. There have been few necessary and 
justifiable wars. And since the advent of gunpowder, the poor 
have suffered war’s hardships and deaths, generals have died in 
bed and munitions manufacturers have prospered. The horrors 
of war are soon forgotten as the generation which fought a great 
war passes away and a new generation which has been beguiled 
by romances takes its place. The camera has told the story 
of the late war and its testimony is not easily refuted. And to 
show war in all its lurid horrors to a new generation of school- 
boys is the purpose of this terrible pamphlet: pictures of the 
grand parade to the front, and the return of the wretched victims, 
graveyards of crosses, bodies attacked by vermin, the battle har- 
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vest. of dead bodies, crashed planes, slaughtered cavalry horses 
for food, dead heroes in no-man’s land, hanging spies, the havoc 
of gas, machine guns, and tanks, corpses piled high on the field of 
glory, skeletons eaten clean, and men mutilated, the living wit- 
nesses of man’s inhumanity toward man—cannon fodder. All 
but the monetary cost of war is shown unless it be the moral 
breaking down. The world panic is an indication, and the depres- 
sion after Waterloo, it might be remembered, hung like a shadow 
over Europe for a generation. Today no one would maintain, as 
conformists once did, that the late war made men and nations 
more religious and brought them back to things spiritual. Nor 
today would one regard a pacificist as a coward. This will not be 
a popular pamphlet anymore than the famous painting, “The 
Conquerors,” which the Czar would not have exhibited in Russia 
for it depicted the world honored military heroes riding happily 
down a lane lined with dead soldiers—men of the peasant and the 
laboring classes. In a foreword, Carrie Chapman Catt sees the 
only hope in educating the children of today: “Blessings on the 
camera which now for the first time . . . provides the means 
of teaching youth the terrible, undeniable facts of war. The 
camera tells the truth, speaks all languages and can cross all 
frontiers.” And Harry Emerson Fosdick urges: “We all believe 
in national defense. We differ deeply, however, as to the means 
of achieving it. The idea that in this closely interrelated world 
of mutual economic interests national defense can be achieved by 
such activities as are depicted in this book seems to some of us 
sheer insanity. When we fight each other we destroy our- 
selves. We are spending this year among the great nations 
five billion dollars on armaments ... and we call that na- 
tional defense. It is of course both national and international 
ruination.” In peace time it is well to emphasize these preach- 
ings, for in war time a man would go to Leavenworth for intimat- 
ing that allies would never pay the loans or that bonds would 
be paid off in cheaper currency. 
RicHarp J. PuRcELL. 
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